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THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


The most backward educational step taken in Wisconsin in many years 
was the passage by the 1925 legislature of the law making possible peace- 
able secession of agricultural sections from high school districts which 
include cities or villages with a population of 500 or over. A circuit court 
decision has been rendered which declares the law unconstitutional be- 
cause it violates Section 3 Article X of the constitution requiring “the es- 
tablishment of district schools, which shall be as nearly uniform as prac- 
ticable.” The Supreme Court must ultimately pass upon this law and 
upon the principles back of it. 

The really serious aspect of the case is not so much its legal conse- 
quences as the attitude of mind which made it possible. Laws so revolu- 
tionary are not passed without the consent of a large number of people, 
and the activity of a group which sees it is directly affected. Two under- 
lying reasons for the law were frequently offered when the proposal was 
under discussion in the legislature; one, and of course the major one, 
was the prevailing discontent among the owners of farms in high school 
districts with the high taxes which they had to pay. During a period of 
rising farm values they had not protested because the proximity to a high 
school made the farm worth more when it was placed on the market. 
What was lost in taxes was more than made up in the unearned increment 
which has long been the source of farm profits. In a period of declining 
values this factor operates to the disadvantage of the owner; hence his 
opposition to the school tax. 

The other argument was made against the school as operated. The feel- 
ing was expressed over and over again that many of the high schools had 
become over-ambitious and had expanded the curriculum more than was 
educationally or financially advisable. The closing of schools for Friday 
football games and the tendency to center too much attention upon extra- 
curricular activities were frequently offered in evidence. The failure of 
a large number of graduates in the University was much discussed. There 
was an underlying current of dissatisfaction with the high school that was 
too apparent to be passed by with indifference. That the remedy was a 
reversion to capital punishment for a minor offense seems to have escaped 
the lawmakers. Our problem as school teachers is to do what we can to 
reform the evils where they exist, and to set before the people exactly 
what the high schools are doing for the individual, the community, and 
the state. It is futile to attempt to argue the economics of farm values 
or to develop the theories of taxation with those whose aim is not correc- 
tion but abolition. 

The small high school is doing a great work in this and in other states. 
It must be preserved, and it must move on to better things. Some of the 
best teaching in secondary education is being done today in these same 
schools. It is safe to say that Wisconsin would not be what it is today 
had it not been for the contributions of the small high schools. We must 
unite in their defense. We must get back of a constructive plan of county 
and state aid for their maintenance and operation. Wisconsin must not 
join the ranks of the educationally reactionary states! 
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IV 
WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


[From Who’s Who: Leonard, William El- 
lery, university prof.; b. Plainfield, N. J., Jan. 
25, 1876; s. Rev. William James and Martha 
(Whitcomb) L.; A. B., Boston U., 1898; A. M., 
Harvard, 1899; fellow Boston U. in philology 
and lit. and student U. of Géttingen, 1900-1; 
U. of Bonn, 1901-2; fellow Columbia, 1902-3, 
Ph. D., 1904; m. Charlotte, d. John Charles 
Freeman (q. v.), June 23, 1909 (she died May 
6, 1911); m. 2d, Charlotte Charlton, 1914. 
Inst. of Latin, Boston U., 1898; prin. high sch. 
Plainville, Mass., 1899; instr. German high 
sch., Lynn, Mass., 1904; asso. (philol.) editor, 
Lippincott’s English Dictionary, 1904-6; instr. 
English, 1906-9, asst. prof., 1909-21, associate 
prof. English since 1921, University of Wis- 
consin. Member of Modern Lang. Assn. Amer., 
Wis. Acad. Letters, Arts and Sciences, Wis. 
Archaeol. Soc. Author: Byron and Byronism 
in America, 1905; Sonnets and Poems, 1906; 
The Poet of Galilee, 1909; The Vaunt of Man 
and Other Poems, 1912; Glory of the Morning 
(play), 1912; Aesop and Hyssop, 1913; Soc- 
rates, 1915; Poems, 1914-16; The Lynching 
Bee and Other Poems, 1920; Red Bird (4-act 
drama of the Winnebago War), 1923; Two 
Lives (narrative poem). Translator: The 
Fragments of Empedocles (verse), 1908; The 
Vale of Content (from Sudermann, in Chief 
Contemporary Dramatists), 1914; Lucretius 
(verse), 1916, reprinted in Everyman’s Li- 
brary, 1921; Belgium and Germany (from the 
Dutch), 1916; Beowulf (rhymed verse), 1923. 
Editor: Parkman’s Oregon Trail, 1910; 
(monographs) Bryant and the Minor Poets 
(chapter in Cambridge History of Am. Lit.); 
Beowulf and the Nibelungen Couplet, 1918; 
The Scansion of Middle English Alliterative 
Verse, 1920. Contributed 8 sonnets on Shake- 
speare to U. of Wis. Shakespeare Studies, 
1916. Collaborator with L. A. Coerne on sev- 
eral cycles of songs. Contbr. to mags., tech. 
jours. and newspapers. Traveled extensively 
in Europe. Visiting prof. N. Y. U., 1916-17. 
Address: 433 N. Murray St., Madison, Wis.] 


NOT BY RIGHT OF BIRTH may William 
Ellery Leonard be counted a Wisconsin 
poet, but because his best and most 
significant work has grown out of his 
life at the University of Wisconsin, 
and in Madison; and that is a more 
intrinsic right. 

A true scholar of the highest type, 


an able translator and essayist, he 
is first of all dramatist and poet. 
Though a work in prose, The Poet of 
Galilee itself grew out of the concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ as a poet. To the 
query “Who do men say that I am?” 
Mr. Leonard answers: “More than all 
else, to one among men, thou seemest 
the poet, and I shall call thee the Poet 
of the Galilean Lake,” and then writes 
out the aspects of the Poet-Christ as 
Observer, Lover, Seer, Man of Sorrows, 
Scourger, Humorist, Story-teller, and 
Sayer. “If the great poets are the an- 
swerers .. then is Jesus among 
the great poets—for his words are the 
bread of life.” 

Here, too, are pronouncements on 
poets and poetry which it were well to 
keep in mind in reading what follows. 


“Poetry, at least as soon as it becomes some- 
thing more than mere tumult in the blood, im- 
plies insight into the realities of the spirit, the 
sympathetic vision which seems at times al- 
most to penetrate the mysteries of life and of 
nature—passions and desires of men and wo- 
men, grass and flowers beneath our too often 
heedless feet, moon and stars over our un- 
uplifted heads. It implies again that exalta- 
tion which, according to an inviolable law, for- 
ever accompanies the vision; and finally it im- 
plies the nobler speech, which in the elect of 
Apollo transmits the vision and the exaltation 
to all who having eyes can see, and having 
ears can hear and understand. Poetry is 
vision, exaltation, speech; and with Jesus it 
was vision, exaltation, speech, touching the 
City of God.” 


* * * * 


“But we do not realize how deeply what 
strikes the senses must be absorbed ere it can 
become material of eloquence or poetry, and 
how much energy that absorption implies.” 

a. he oa 

“T believe the consecration of Jesus in its 
ultimate nature differed not from the consecra- 
tion of Milton or Wordsworth: it was one with 
the consecration of the poet conscious of his 
aim. 

“With the conviction of inspiration and with 
the consecration goes, too, the seer’s, the poet’s 
confidence of mien, which in their imitators 
appears as arrogance or conceit. They feel it 
is their ultimate right, founded in the nature 
of things, to be heard and heard through; their 
large egotism silences conventional rebuke by 
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the sincerity and strength of its pronuncia- 
mentos.” 
* %* a a 


“The poet’s vision of the unseen Complete- 
ness makes poignant his realization of the im- 
perfection and incompleteness of the world 
about him. If his ideal be beauty, it renders 
him sensitive to earth’s ugliness and filth; if it 
be goodness, then to earth’s selfishness and 
sloth; if it be truth, to earth’s error and con- 
fusion. Not even a faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of his ideals, nor a philosophy that 
makes all things alike manifestations of divine 
energy, usually subdues his nature altogether 
to resignation. His discontent with Earth is 
the price he pays for his visitings in Heaven.” 

Of “Red Bird” Mr. Leonard himself 
says, “I could wish the little work 
might be numbered among my poems, 
in spite of its external prose-form.” 
The play is built around a memorable 
incident in early Wisconsin history— 
the surrender of Red Bird, chief of the 
Winnebago Indians, to Major William 
Whistler of the United States army. 
The proud, noble young chieftain gave 
himself up because through a fatal mis- 
understanding he had executed a tribal 
law of revenge. Indian traditions and 
United States laws, however, were at 


variance in interpreting justice, and 


United States laws prevailed. Red 
Bird voices his consciousness of this 
difference when he says: “You say 
there is one law both for the White 
Man and for the Indian. But when 
the Long-Knives come and slay the In- 
dians, they call it a victory; when the 
Indians come and slay the Long-Knives, 
they call it a massacre.” 

The author has departed from his- 
tory somewhat, but only when to do so 
meant to mark the symbolism he in- 
tended, and to emphasize human values. 

The tragedy of “Red Bird” lies in 
the untimely and unnecessary death of 
a worthy man. “Glory of the Morn- 
ing,” Mr. Leonard’s other Indian play, 
is also based on history, presents the 
problem of inter-racial marriages. 
Glory-of-the-Morning is an _ Indian 
princess and the wife of a French 
chevalier called the Half Moon. Their 
life together is quiet and happy, but the 
time comes when the Frenchman must 
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return to his own country. Then comes 
the tragic result of such marriages— 
the disruption of a family and the in- 
evitable heartbreak of separation. The 
son remains with the mother, but the 
daughter goes with the father. (His- 
torically there were two sons.) 


In lighter vein is Aesop and Hyssop. 
Not only the familiar fables are ren- 
dered into trenchant verse-comment 
on human foibles and same of Ve’ 
ironies; original fables, no less telling, 
no less grimly humorous, are also in- 
cluded. 


The Cow and the Ostrich 


A Cow with anthrax and the rickets, 

Forlornly grazing in the thickets, 

Tore off and swallowed at a gulp 

A leaf-hid hornets’ nest of pulp. 

The hot-feet creatures did explore 

With angry haste her stomachs four, 

And rendered life to that same cow 

A fourfold sadder problem now. 

An Ostrich, with long whiskered neck, 

Began upon her ear to peck, 

And chided her for melancholy: 

“The trouble’s in yourself, girl, wholly— 

You think about yourself too much— 

You’re egocentric—That is it!” 
Moral 


Wise words, when said with tactful touch, 
Are helpful for a moping fit. 


But all this rather studied playful- 
ness reveals even while it conceals. 
The reader feels it to be only an inter- 
lude—enforced, maybe—and far from 
the writer’s chief business. Nor is it 
that. Even in his first published vol- 
ume, Sonnets and Poems, there is 
much of the intensity, some of the 
music, and some of the thought which 
found yet more poignant and lofty ex- 
pression in the later works—The Vaunt 
of Man, The Lynching Bee, Tutank- 
hamen and After. 
poetry in these volumes (and much of 
that best is in The Vaunt of Man) is 
marked by a felicitous blending of ex- 
alted vision with straightforward, sim- 
ple, swift speech. Whatever of life the 
day brought to him, Mr. Leonard 
deemed worth writing of, if it were 
seen in its relation to the larger life 
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about him. This is the prefatory poem 
to The Vaunt of Man: 


These rhymes record, by quite unconscious 


pian, 

What life from year to year may mean to 
man. 

Scarce one but had its rise in common-place, 

In old experience of the human race— 

And yet not one without some How or When 

No man on earth can ever feel again. 

I made the record that I might be free 

Through mastering art, lest life should mas- 
ter me— 

Finding in art, creating as I went, 

A world more luminous and eloquent. 


There follow beautiful monuments to 
moments and hours of tenderness, pas- 
sion, power, communion with a deeply 
loved Nature, to whose healing minis- 
try tribute is paid. 


Postscript 


Love! and my soul like ashes at thy feet! 

— and blind tears and shattered hopes that 
ell! 

A mad forgiveness—and a wild farewell !— 

And broken steps along an old-world street, 

The seas between us!—then the withering 


he 
The hate that, like a demon roused from hell, 
Smote into flame the splendor and the spell, 
Till thou to me wert ashes, Marguerite!— 


Ah, I remember.—But when storms are done, 
The wet leaves sparkle on the mountain tree; 
The gold clouds lie about the setting sun; 

The blue waves roll their white crests in from 


sea; 
The gentle stars mount heaven one by one 
With ancient light, as now they mount to me. 


All through, there is firm vigor and a 
sense of the poet’s consciousness of 
high power drawn from within him- 
self; a faith in the possibility of man’s 
living out the implications of his hu- 
man nature. 


I sang (remembering how the stars abide) 
Strong hands, and feet, and eyes uplifted still, 
Resurgent hope, indomitable will, 
And man who liveth, when his gods have died, 
And found in singing (whatsoe’er my skill) 
Joy in the grandeur of his strength and pride. 

* % ok * 
I am no more one more amid the throng: 
Though name be naught, and lips forever 

weak, 
I seem to know at last of mighty song; 
And with no blush, no tremor on the cheek, 
I do claim consort with the great and strong 
Who suffered ill and had the gift to speak. 
* * cad 
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Yet lo! a world within its obscure cell— 

Light, darkness, storms, shapes demon and 
divine, 

The inward visions out of Heaven and Hell— 

And choice to make the one or other mine! 

Hold fast, my soul, hold fast and all is well! 

Master thine own and every world is thine! 


A stinging quality is there too, which 
those who have had contact with Wil- 
liam Ellery Leonard recognize as be- 
ing of the same stuff which he throws 
off in his moments of fury at the sham 
and hypocrisy and injustice man can 
be guilty of toward man. That too can 
be used for poetry, for “Life, some 
think, is worthy of the Muse.” 


Prefatory 


Let no man carve upon my monument, 
Thinking to honor what he loved of me, 
When I shall rest: “He had no enemy’— 
O not to this, believe me, was I sent; 
Even as I labor with my own intent 

For sun and stars and earth’s security, 

I get myself good haters—let them be: 
Carve not this slander on my monument. 


“Nay,” but I seem to hear my friends protest, 

Who, though for me still ready to combat, 

So often are given to untimely jest, 

“We, who have known the breed you’re railing 
at 

And found you most yourself when angriest, 

Will spare you any pleasantry like that.” 


Most of this fury, however, found 
vent in The Lynching Bee volume, pub- 
lished in 1920 and meant “by some 
union of imagination and criticism, to 
phrase the ominous turmoil of the 
times.” In the main these poems are 
a protest—fiery, but not therefore less 
well considered—against the absurdi- 
ties, crudities, and cruelties committed 
by private citizens and high official 
bodies alike, in the name of justice, 
or that patriotism which is only a form 
of hatred, or some other of our boasted 
manifestations of an enlightened age. 

Tutankhamen and After returns, for 
the most part, to the earlier and 
dominant quieter tone, “The Comrade,” 
“The Wife,” “Flight of Crows,” and 
the sonnets to Shakspere being perhaps 
the best poems in the group. 

“The Latin Scholar” will speak di- 
rectly to all who knew and loved Moses 
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S. Slaughter (whom to know meant to 
love), sometime professor of the class- 
ics in the University of Wisconsin. 


The Latin Scholar 
(M. S. S. Obit Romae 1923) 
Friends whose own griefs had borne the heav- 
iest stroke 
Best saw into his eyes, but never spoke . 
Lover of children, pictures, books, and flowers, 
Art was for him man’s life, man’s life an art, 
Gracious of step and voice in hall or home .. . 
He once brought Vergil to these lakes of ours, 
But Vergil, kinsman of his gentle heart, 
Took him forever from us back to Rome. 


All of the most admirable qualities of 
Mr. Leonard’s work culminate in Two 
Lives, written some twelve years ago, 
and only now given to the public (Oc- 
tober, 1925—now in its fourth print- 
ing). Here he uses as a stanza the son- 
net, most exacting of verse forms, as 
easily as another might write in quat- 
rains, and through the flow of austere 
and beautiful poetry there surges a 
story of human love and sorrow and 
despair—and triumph—so terrible, so 


pathetic, that the reader is shaken to 


his inmost being. It bears the mark of 
having been wrung from the poet’s 
very soul, and as Mr. Joseph Auslander 
says (in the New York World), 


“There is little point in the publisher’s apol- 
ogy, to wit, that ‘though the composition is in 
no sense a chronicle of fact with reference 
either to persons or to events, formal publica- 
tion has been deferred until all possibility of 
misunderstanding its purely artistic purpose 
should have been removed.’ 

“Actuality and art are not at odds except 
where the creator, either by his own want of 
central fire or by some stiffness or caprice or 
indecision, confuses rather than fuses the two 
planes, and in attempting to straddle the fence 
buries his head in the sand. Nature, accord- 
ing, to Dante, is a workman whose hand 
trembles; and it is the artist’s terrible privi- 
lege that he shall steady that bewildered wrist, 
correct those blurred eyes, and improve upon 
nature to give us the illusion of a reality less 
vulnerable than our own. 

“We feel that Mr. Leonard has in some 
measure achieved this audacity. We know that 
he has suffered much, that he has tasted trag- 
edy of an utterly intolerable bitterness, that 
he has sustained the thousand shocks that flesh 
is heir to, and made his desolate peace with 
something not to be defeated, above the welter, 
beyond the unscrupulous tooth of time and 
claw of circumstance. True, the tranquility is 
hard, retrieved, involved in a sort of truce with 


William Ellery Leonard 


grief. But then this is equally true of the lean 
Tuscan and the entire company of poets who 
have stalked the Valley of the Shadow and 
stepped into a desperate serenity.” 

Nothing great was ever written ex- 
cept by one who probed his most in- 
tense personal experience. Lasting 
poetry is born chiefly out of the bleed- 
ing pain of life. 


“The strongest make 
Their music out of thinking and heart-break.” 


But they take the particular historic 
truth and by their art transmute it into 
universal poetic truth. By such al- 
chemy can the homely facts of every-. 
day life be rendered truly significant. 

There is, therefore, no need for hesi- 
tancy in discussing Two Lives because 
of its intimacy. No really great work 
suffers by analysis; certainly here such 
analysis is attempted only to show the 
strength of the poem, and in the belief 
that it may lead many to a reading of 
the whole. 
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The story is then, that of a meeting 
between a lonely, sensitive man, who 


“came from years already grim forsooth 
With gruelling adventures” 


and a 


. . girl-and-woman lithe and tall, 


. With full throat 
And large black lashes over large blue eyes, 
A queen of ladies,” 


whose beauty and goodness must move 
to love—a love which would not, could 
not, be denied fulfilment even in the 
face of certain disaster. 


- .» . I knew my loneliness, 
I knew with sorrow, not with arrogance, 
How quickly love might master her and me: 
With sorrow, for I was crippled by distress, 
With sorrow, for she had her inheritance, 
And marriage was not meant for such as we. 


But 


To look upon that living Titian face, 

And the fair Milo’s form not now in stone, 

And pass . . . when, though but for a little 
space, 

In my young manhood they might be my own! 

To look . . . and pass. I looked . .. and 
could not pass. 


Life and love led to a fatal marriage, 
for, though ever “new warnings came,” 
“there was no choice.” 


- So I stepped, 
Not without knowledge, but yet drawn or 
driven 
By powers, stronger than ever to knowledge 
given, 
By powers, than all life’s wisdom more adept— 
And men who’ll chide in name of “reason” 


show 
How little they’ve reasoned and how less they 
know: 


We act in crises not as one who dons 

A judge’s robe and sits to praise or blame 

With walnut gavel, before high window-frame, 

Beside a Justice-and-her-scales in bronze; 

We act in crises not by pros and cons 

Of volumes in brown calfskin still the same; 

But, like the birds and beasts from which we 
came, 

By the long trend of character—the fons, 

Fons et origo—fountainhead and source— 

Of deeper conduct, whether in unleashed 
hound 

That tears the fleeing stag unto the ground, 

Or thrush in battle for its fledgeling’s corse, 

Or boy who sees the cracked dam, hears a 
sound, 

And down the peopled valley spurs his horse. 
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Then the high hope that 


“Love that restored her from the undertow, 
If still it watches, still shall keep her so.” 


But, 


“cc 


. love itself, though it can put 
Light in the eyeball, swiftness in the foot, 
Can not restring, within its choral tent, 
The mind ’twould play on (as a lyre or lute), 
When God has tampered with the instru- 
ment.” 


A brief period when even the happi- 
ness possible was marred by “alien 
sounds forever on the stair,” and then 
the death draught for one—and for the 
other the smashing and ruin of the 
very foundations of human life; until 
that other, 


“ 


. . though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues,” 


partly through a magnificent scorn of 
human meanness, partly through a 
sublime confidence in the sheer power 
of human will, conquered slander and 
despair and self, was victorious over 
death and life. Of him too it might 
be said, 


“Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welt.” 


No careful leading up to high points 
here. From the very first sonnet we 
know we shall read of stuff-of-life that 
tries the soul’s strength. 


“Large thoughts, before and after; yet they be 
Time’ s pallid backgrounds to my soul and 
me.’ 


The poem is Greek in its piling up of 
the terrible, Greek in its austerity, 
Greek too in some of its metaphors. 


Yet, as the captive beaver in a shed 

Will gnaw the props, push barrels, boxes, 
boots, 

And build of them (as of the trunks and roots 

Of river-trees) his dam, uncouthly spread 

From wall to wall, or as the sparrow, bred 

In garden aviary, from the straw 

Collects some stray whisps for his prison bed, 

The fool of nature, working out her law: 

So the young wife, with instinct no less deep, 

And scarcely more foreseeing, moved and 
sought 

From chamber unto chamber to devise 

Within the house which was not hers to keep 
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(O hers to crown—had life been as it ought!) 
Her shifts of happy homing-enterprise. 
* aK * * 


But, as a swimmer, who with head aslant 
And left-arm-over, stroke on stroke, hath clave 
From upturned craft to rocky isle the wave 
Under the scudding clouds, now sits apant 

On kelpy stone, and first begins to mark 

In retrospect (and meanwhile comes the sun 
Along the white-caps ) what forces had undone, 
Despite his skill, his bounding little bark, 
And how: so I bethink me,—being one 
(Besides) for whom all suffering at last 
Merges with intellect that looks behind, 

That is, with reason ravelling the past, 
Fibre by tangled fibre, Parcae-spun 

And (it may be) by Parcae-hands designed. 


Professor Showerman once said, 
“The Professor lived in a spot whose 
praises could be fitly sung only by a 
Catullus or a Horace.” But that was 
before “Two Lives” had been written, 
wherein Madison is “fitly sung.” 


The shining City of my manhood’s grief 


Is girt by hills and lakes (the lakes are four). 
ee a ee 


’Tis no mean city: when I shut my eyes, 

To thought she seems memorial as they, 

The world’s white cities famous far away, 

With her own beauty, her own sunset skies 

Across her waters, her own enterprise 

Beside her woodlands, with her thousand 
homes, 

Her squares and flowering parks, and those 
two domes 

Of Law and Learning, and her bold and wise. 


Seldom have the details of the prose 
of life been invested with as. much 
poetry as in this work. Seldom, in a 
poem that opens up the deeps of life, 
has a writer been able to weave in so 
much scholarship and learning without 
giving some impression of heaviness, 
without a sacrifice of lyricism and emo- 
tional force; yet that is here achieved 
in notable fashion, and a Chaucerian 
fluidity of movement is maintained. 

Mr. Leonard has achieved the Aris- 
totelian katharsis considered a neces- 
sary element in all tragedy. Terror 
there is in awful measure, and pity 
too—though the man of the poem asks 
only understanding. But out of the 
blackness of grief and bitterness, from 
out the loneliness of despair and mis- 
understanding, there comes a grim ac- 
ceptance and a high determination to 
rise above it all; only, however, after a 
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fierce arraignment of self and a sound- 
ing of the uttermost depths of abandon- 
ment of hope. 


Day after day I sat, to hear some few 

Whisperings of the Comforter, and these 

My words, with hands clasping my folded 
knees: 

“Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 

My heart, my broken heart, was ready, ready 

My utmost soul (that might no longer talk), 

Ready for God, still as a leaf grown steady 

After the tempest on a shivered stalk: 

I made God’s test, in all good faith I made 


1t;— 
Is there a God?—if so, then he betrayed it. 
ae. =e 


Until at last, as ship that makes its landing, 

I anchored on its native shore my soul, 

Knowing this, this: for me no Comforter 

From Otherwhere, for me salvation none, 

Save such as by stern action might be won 

Among things round me; I said: “It horror 
were 

In such a world, were Foresight at the 
wheel”— 

I said: “‘Ich lass den Herrgott aus dem 
Spiel.’ ” 


I could not have beat back my way to life, 

Inch after inch, with lacerated shins, 

Through thorns and rocks, whilst mocked the 
Harlequins, 

The monstrous midnight shapes of dancing 
Strife, 

Had I still thought, “The Lord is lord of all.”— 

’T had been too ghastly. 


Comes a realization of oneness with 
whatever it is of spirit that pervades 
the cosmos. 


Like one who solves some curious alphabet 

On desert stele. . . and then solves a word. . . 

Though the God’s whispering I never heard, 

And though my eyes were cruelly unwet 

(Harshly encountering so much to do), 

I know how ineradicably absurd 

That Man is but a function of the Two, 

Physics and Chemistry—that we can spell 

By atom and motion (or by twitch and cell) 

The ineffable Adventure I’ve been through... 

I know Love, Pain, and Power are spirit- 
things, 

My Act a more than Mine or Now or Near: 

One with the Will that suffers, conquers, sings, 

I was the mystic Voice I could not hear. 


Comes, as well, a sense of the necessity 
to live for the years ahead. 


And meanwhile in the world 
Fire, flood, and whirlwind smote the planted 
ground, 

And ships with lights and music sank at sea, 
And flags o’er new-born nations were unfurled, 
And men discovered, as the earth went round, 
New stars off yonder in eternity. 

oe ¢&:-é& ® 
We dare not think too long on those who died, 
While still so many yet must come to birth. 
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If the spectacle of someone suffering 
more than he deserves be the measure 
of a tragedy—or the amount of spir- 
itual illumination achieved through 
such suffering—then indeed is there 
high tragedy here, with all the requi- 
site embellishment of lofty diction. We 
cannot soon forget the sublimity that 
rings from this poem which sweeps 
over the domain of our permanent pas- 
sions, opening up aspects of life which 
we perhaps have met, but have not vi- 
tally considered. We cannot soon for- 
get the stateliness of such lines as 
these, in which passions are driven on- 
ward like a torrent: 

And so I kissed and left her. Did I ery?— 


I’ve never cried. Or did I moan ‘My God’?— 
Nor that. Or walk out under starry sky?— 


I went upstairs, undressed, put out the light; 
And shook with pity and terror all the night. 
* * * &* 


Time 
Yields me but mocking echoes and a 
rhyme. 
* * aK * 
This is story of 
How Time and Circumstance gave birth to 
love, 
How Time and Circumstance did crucify, 
With manhood’s reason standing helpless by, 
Almost to madness. 
* * * a 
The rest was silence—the embrace and kiss 
Of love with love upon the precipice. 
* * * * 
I lost my labor, able less and less 
To help the helpless in my helplessness. 
* * aK cS 


I kneeled with wringing hands and eyeballs 
hot 
Unto that God I knew existed not. 


eo Sas 


P “She’s passed away.” And that is 
all. 

Save his good hand upon my shoulder. 
“Dead? 


I think rll walk around & bit, ae Aa 


— and deumaan cubed come to 

a 

Of all who ever loved: that half on whom 

Time levies the unchanging tax of doom 

For what Time lent us when we used to laugh 

In the proud arms of love: that grim re- 
mainder, 

Heroes of desolation after mirth, 

O they are many-numbered on the earth, 

And manfully they pay without attainder. 

The half that walks no more, that wakes no 
more, 

The many-numbered of the coffined folk, 

Know naught, know naught of us, know 
naught thereof ; 


And we must bear, with laboring backs and 


sore 

And broken knees, through life Love’s iron 
yoke— 

Without support, without support of Love. 


For long Mr. Leonard’s genius and 
power has been appreciated by the few. 
With the publication of this his best 
work, he must be granted his rightful 
place among those greater poets who 
have permanently enriched the world 
of literature. 





A FARMER REMEMBERS LINCOLN 
By Witter Bynner 


“Yes, sir, his looks was kind o’ hard to forget. 
He was a spare man, 

An old farmer. 

Everything was all right, you know, 

But he wasn’t a smooth-appearing man at all— 
Not in no ways; 

Thin-faced, long-necked, 

And a swellin’ kind of a thin lip like. 


“And he was a jolly old fellow—always cheer- 


fu 

He want so high but the boys could talk to 
him their own ways. 

While I was servin’ at the Hospital 

He’d come in and say, ‘You look nice in here,’ 

Praise us up, you know, 

And he’d bend over and talk to the boys— 

And he’d talk so good to ’em—so close— 

That’s why I call him a farmer. 

I don’t mean that everything about him wasn’t 
all right, you understand, 

It’s just—well, I was a farmer— 

And he was my neighbor, anybody’s neighbor. 

I guess even you young folks would ’a’ liked 
him.” 





The problem of education is twofold: first 
to know, and then to utter. Every one who 
lives any semblance of an inner life thinks 
more nobly and profoundly than he speaks; 
and the best teachers can impart only broken 
images of the truth which they perceive. 
Speech which goes from one to another be- 
tween two natures, and, what is worse, be- 
tween two experiences, is doubly relative. 
The speaker buries his meaning; it is for the 
hearer to dig it up. again; and all speech, writ- 
ten or spoken, is in a dead language until it 
finds a willing and prepared hearer.—R. 
Stevenson. 


One should take good care not to grow too 
wise for so great a pleasure of life as laugh- 
ter.—Addison 
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Setting Health Standards and Preventing 
Accidents 


By A. G. MEATING, Superintendent of Schools in Outagamie County 








IT WOULD SEEM THAT, as a result of 
many years of effort spent teaching 
physiology and hygiene, there should 
be some positive standard for commun- 
ity reaction to preventive measures of 
sanitation. In most communities, 
when Johnny Jones comes down with 
the measles it is considered almost good 
form to pass the affliction around. 
“He caught them from someone. Let 
the rest of the neighborhood get them 
too,” seems to be the sentiment—at 
least it works that way. When it 
comes to passing germs around, public 
generosity is too touching for anything. 
Where miserliness would be a virtue 
there exists an unparalleled freehanded 
altruism. 

We teachers can usually put things 
across. We lead various recalcitrants 
by devious ways through the mazes of 
learning and turn out a fairly credit- 
able product. Why is it that the gen- 
eration that has come through our 
school system has not absorbed a pro- 
portionate share of the lessons on hy- 
giene, sanitation, prevention of con- 
tagion? 

Perhaps our standards have been set 
from an idealistic rather than a prac- 
tical viewpoint. Perhaps we have 
pointed in too glowing terms the 
“ought to do this or that” and have not 
created in the minds of this generation 
the right attitude toward public health; 
have not established the enormity of 
the crime that results from wilful ex- 
posure to disease. The Utopian as- 
pect of health may have blinded us to 
the practical workings of our philos- 
ophy. 

Yet there has been a_ wonderful 
change in the progress of sanitation. 
The following clipping from the New 


York “Medical Times” surely indicates 
progress : 

“In the case of the Puritan—Calvinist 
Dutch it was good hygienic form to 
wash one’s hands frequently, one’s feet 
very seldom, one’s head never. The 
washing of his feet was so extraordi- 
nary an event in the life of Pepys that 
he marked it down in his diary as hav- 
ing occurred on May 30, 1663. A 
great event in 1649 was the coming to 
Paris of a Russian Prince to have his 
teeth cleaned. 

“The Kings of France had no bath- 
rooms or washtables, and seldom 
washed at all. In 1780 a student in 
the theological school of Leipzig Uni- 
versity was not allowed to pass his ex- 
aminations for the doctor’s degree be- 
cause of his modernism, which con- 
sisted in washing his whole body; it 
was whispered that the miscreant ac- 
tually took baths. A Belgian medical 
authority, in the eighteenth century, 
advised that if bathing is too difficult 
an undertaking, people ought to put on 
clean linen at least once every six 
weeks. It will be seen from the fore- 
going that we are in an advanced state 
of sanitary evolution today and that 
there is no reason for pessimism re- 
garding the matter of public hygiene.” 

The belief is still prevalent that chil- 
dren are doomed to a certain run of 
diseases, and that the sooner they have 
them the sooner they will be ready to 
assume life’s tasks. This sounds hor- 
ribly backwoods, but in the light of 
frequent examples there can be no 
other conclusion. The only alternative 
is that the general disregard, or disre- 
spect, for law causes people to consider 
an evasion of quarantine regulations, 
or a violation of established rules of 
health as something smart. showing 
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special acumen on the part of the of- 
fenders. 

A rattlesnake is properly regarded 
as a menace to the safety of any com- 
munity, and doubtless an enraged pub- 
lic would deal summarily with one who 
wilfully and joyfully released some of 
these active sources of dangers on our 
streets, or in our stores, churches, or 
theatres. Yet it is a common occur- 
rence for the public sneezer, or cougher, 
to dispense thousands of germs almost 
gleefully, to work whatever damage 
they will. Many people think it hu- 
morous to break quarantine. The 
tim2 ought to be here, after our years 
of effort, when such violations of de- 
cency and propriety would be dealt 
with drastically. Why have our teach- 
ings been ineffective? 

Someone else will have to answer. 
I must confess utter ignorance in this 
respect. Perhaps the newness of our 
sanitary age makes the violations more 
conspicuous. It may be that we should 


regard our consciousness of such vio- 


lations as the dawning of an era in 
which a public conscience will make 
our communities safe from contagion. 
May the day be hastened! 

So far as our county is concerned, 
we have not done anything distinctive 
in sanitary education. We have a 
county nurse. Most counties have one. 
We have associations of public spirited 
citizens who are giving their time to 
spreading information relative to pub- 
lic health. Our schools are stressing 
the economic waste resulting from pre- 
ventable diseases. We have about sev- 
enty-five parent teacher associations in 
the rural districts of Outagamie county, 
and they are giving emphasis to ways 
and means of controlling diseases by 
removing causes and educating their 
communities to an appreciation of 
health. Our schools are giving organ- 
ized instruction in personal hygiene 
from the first grade up. We are try- 
ing especially to glorify health. We 
are trying to give young people an 
ideal of what it means to be strong 
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and healthy in body and mind. The 
power of suggestion is a wonderful in- 
fluence. The past age had too many 
invalids enjoying poor health. We are 
trying to substitute for this state an 
attitude of mind that considers a strong 
body directed by healthy brain an al- 
together wonderful thing, to be ad- 
mired and emulated. 

This may sound quixotic. Why should 
it? The ancient Greeks worshipped 
manly grace and strength. Their na- 
tion was none the worse for it. If our 
culture cannot endure all the refine- 
ments that we have created for our- 
selves and at the same time recognize 
physical stamina as desirable, we have 
too much culture. The modern girl 
has shocked the grandmothers of the 
world more by her assumption of equal- 
ity with males in games and athletic 
stunts than by any change she has 
taken to herself in a social way. She 
is on the road to regenerate society. 
She is performing a social service by 
stimulating her boy companions to 
protect their erstwhile physical supe- 
riority. It may be that the mothers 
of the coming generation will have es- 
tablished for their children a standard 
of health that will attach a proper 
stigma to sickness. Most sickness is 
due to improper diet and lack of exer- 
cise. If we can establish a proper 
ideal of health we shall arouse in the 
minds of the growing generation a de- 
sire to be healthy, and to be healthy 
they are going to avoid the things that 
prevent that condition. It is the duty 
of the school to arouse that desire. 

Our newspapers have occasion to 
chronicle too many accidents that en- 
tail serious economic loss. I have no 
desire to burden you with statistics to 
prove this assertion, but plenty of fig- 
ures are available. Judging from the 
statistics I have read, life in our mod- 
ern communities holds more hazards 
than Tarzan had to face in his jungle 
home. From the time one leaves his 
home in the morning until he returns 
at the close of day, opportunities for 
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accidents are numerous. It is difficult 
enough for a person of mature judg- 
ment to attend business, professional, 
or social duties and avoid the hazards 
of modern traffic. Yet we allow chil- 
dren of all ages to run such risks. 

Most accidents are due to careless- 
ness, and are preventable. As a na- 
tion we are notoriously profligate with 
our lives. Not because we do not value 
human life; nowhere else are so many 
measures designed to protect employes. 
It is not because we do not appreciate 
the economic loss due to accidents. 
Perhaps it is due to our belief in the 
ability of the average American to 
“get away with” anything he tries. 

It is unfair to children to allow them 
to grow up without positive instruction 
in ways and means of preventing acci- 
dents. Such. instruction is one of the 
most serious civic duties our schools 
have to perform. Many organizations 
are now devoting serious efforts to the 
spread of safety first plans. Their ef- 
forts will be more successful when we 
give them a school background to build 
upon. 

To comply with the spirit of the 
Wisconsin law as given in Sec. 40.30 
subd. 4a, b, c, we prepared an outline 
for the teaching of accident prevention, 
to be correlated with language classes. 
This course of study has been used for 
almost two years, and we feel that the 
children’s attitude has changed. Our 
purpose was to make them conscious 
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of ordinary dangers, to teach them how 
to avoid common dangers, how to play 
safely, and how to care for younger 
children. 

Too much of our past teaching of ac- 
cident prevention has been of the 
goody-goody type. As an experiment, 
therefore, we decided to undertake to 
teach the law of negligence. It has 
been no easy task. We still need law- 
yers to settle arguments, but I have 
been surprised at the interest shown 
in this difficult branch of law. It seems 
to me that some understanding of neg- 
ligence and the fixing of responsibility 
are essential if we are to make people 
careful. Children in the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades can compre- 
hend the vocabulary of the lawyer and 
the judge sufficiently to permit teach- 
ing the essential parts of the law of 
negligence. At any rate, we are doing 
it. The response last year was sur- 
prisingly good. Children like a grown- 
up job occasionally, and we told them 
that we were going to see how well they 
could do a difficult job. . 

It is too early to say that we have 
accomplished anything. But we have 
made a county-wide attempt. We be- 
lieve we are on the right track, and we 
feel that a revision of our county 
course of study in accident prevention 
is going to put the work across better. 
Safety first measures deserve an im- ~ 
portant place in our curricula. 








The sixty leading educational books pub- 
lished in 1925 have been selected by the Ameri- 
can Library Association with the advice of 
many educators, including C. H. Judd and 
Payson Smith. In the list are the following 
books by Wisconsin educators: 


Anderson, Barr and Bush—Visiting the 
Teacher at Work 
Metcalf—Motivated Primary Activities 
Anderson & Davidson—Reading Objectives 
Uhl—Principles of Secondary Education 
= ba Hargreaves—The Self-directed 
choo 


A committee of the Annuity Board of the 
Teachers Retirement Fund has been appointed 
to consider methods of increasing the efficiency 


of the office. The committee is composed of W. 
Stanley Smith, Jerry Riordan, and H. J. Mor- 
tensen. 


The survey of instruction in the Racine 


schools carried on under the direction of S. A. ~ 


Barr of the University of Wisconsin since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1925, has been completed. Eighteen 
nationally known educators participated in the 
study, which will soon be published. 


A survey of the schools of Neenah, with ree- 
ommendations for a building program, has 
just been completed by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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The Responsibility of the Physical 
Educator in a Modern Program 


By ARTHUR L. TRESTER, Indiana High School Athletic Association 











BEFORE WE CAN DISCUSS in any mean- 
ingful way the responsibility of the 
physical educator in a modern program 
of physical education, we must discuss 
and establish some fundamental ele- 
ments that seem to belong to this mod- 
ern program; and here are most of our 
difficulties, present and past, in phys- 
ical education. In fact, physical edu- 
cation in the United States has never 
had a program. Physical education 
has had programs, and in this fact we 
will find our biggest problems. 

The need for physical education has 
always been felt by civilized peoples in 
some degree, except for a relatively 
short. time during the Middle Ages. It 
is interesting to note in this connection 


that the Middle Ages are often called 


the Dark Ages. Asceticism and schol- 
asticism did away with physical train- 
ing until the Renaissance of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. 


While the need for physical educa- 
tion has been constant through the 
ages, the content, type, purposes, ob- 
jectives, and methods have varied with 
the objectives of civilization. The 
Greeks wanted the well-balanced man, 
and the result was a strong mind in a 
strong body. The Romans needed rug- 
ged soldiers; their physical training 
exercises were martial. For a number 
of years following the Roman period 
man’s life was supposed to be entirely 
spiritual, and of course there was no 
physical training. For a long time 
Germany made its physical education 
system serve its national aims and pur- 
poses. Physical education in a democ- 
racy will serve the purposes and ideals 
of a democracy. 

In all probability the conflict of sys- 
tems and the inefficiency of teachers 


have been the greatest stumbling blocks 
in the advancement of physical educa- 
tion. The conflict in systems is still 
on, and we are training teachers to 
teach each of the two systems now 
prominently before us. There is the 
system of physical education built 
around gymnastics or calisthenics or 
military training, or a combination of 
all three of these elements. Then there 
is the system built around games, 
sports, contests, competitive activities 
—around play, if you please. It may 
be that neither of these systems will 
wholly supersede the other, but the 
trend at the present time is clearly 
toward the system built around play 
with its accompanying elements. Gym- 
nastics, calisthenics, and military train- 
ing are being used as contributory ele- 
ments and not as cores around which 
to form programs of physical training 
work. 

A modern physical educator will, 
therefore, find his responsibility and 
duties in the following fairly definite 
jobs: 

1. Establishment of the idea that 
democracy’s educational system must 
select the type of physical education 
that will realize democracy’s aims. 
This means that all boys and girls will 
be given their physical chances as well 
as their mental, moral, and_ social 
chances in the public schools. It prob- 
ably means that democracy and ath- 
letic games and sports always go hand 
in hand in any civilization. Someone 
has well said, “Democracy desires citi- 
zens who are alert, energetic, resource- 
ful, social, courageous, persistent, loyal, 
cooperative, and who are imbued with 
the idea of team work.”” Foreign-made 
systems of physical education will not 
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satisfy the needs and demands of 
schools in the United States. 

2. Establishment of a physical edu- 
cation program built around games, 
sports, contests, and competitive activi- 
ties, and giving special attention to (1) 
physical training activities, (2) hy- 
giene and health teaching, (3) char- 
acter and conduct teaching and train- 
ing, and (4) leisure time disposal. 

The formation of a definite program 
in physical education and the presenta- 
tion of such a program to the public 
and to the schools is probably more 
needed today than any other one thing 
connected with this whole problem. 
In this program will be selected phys- 
ical training activities, physical training 
methods in line with other psycholog- 
ical, social, and pedagogical educational 
methods, health training of the type 
that functions, and adequate provision 
for wholesome leisure time activities 
and recreation. 


The physical educator has many re- 
sponsibilities less general than the two 
just listed. These are no less import- 
ant than those listed, but they belong 
to good teaching of any kind. Some- 
one, and it seems a direct responsibil- 
ity of the physical director, must really 
sell physical education of the right 
type to the public. For some reason 
this job has never been done. General 
educators have given little attention *o 
a study of physical education, and 
physical educators have often been ig- 
norant of the general principles of 
general education. General educators 
have been too general and physical edu- 
cators have been too narrow and de- 
tached in their training. There is 
much pioneer work to be done in phys- 
ical education, and clear thinking and 
thinking clear through must take the 
place of loose thinking, general think- 
ing, and special thinking. 

Physical educators and general edu- 
cators must decide that physical edu- 
cation of the right type must be given 
in the public schools and that it can 
be given in a way that will help in the 
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proper training of all boys and all girls. 
Then a definite program must be pre- 
sented in an efficient way. Convic- 
tions that the job is worth while and 
that it can be done are much needed 
at the present time. Physical educa- 


tion must be dignified by having an in- 
tegral place in the school curriculum. 

The intense enthusiasm and interest 
in inter-school games must be utilized 
to provide the things desired for phys- 
ical education for all. 
Physical Educator’s job. 


This is the 


WITH WISCONSIN EDITORS. 
Men or Women Teachers? 


ENGLISH EDUCATORS are agog over the ques- 
tion of whether a boy should be taught by a 
man or a woman. The National Association 
of Schoolmasters started the fun by resolving 
that every boy over 7 should have a man 
teacher—a he-man, we suppose, to borrow a 
phrase from the movies. The National Union 
of Teachers, in which women predominate, 
came right back with a hot answer saying 
the resolution embodied “a principle that 
ought to be relegated to the madhouse—a 
product of war and the pugnacious pranc- 
ings” of the schoolmasters. Which would in- 
dicate that the women teachers of Britain are 
at least masculine enough to fight their own 
battles. 

Most any middle-aged American could an- 
swer this question that the English are 
wrought up about. He would remember, back 
in the grades, some kindly woman who was 
the mother of his school days and who gave 
to him qualities of heart and soul that have 
always remained. He would remember other 
women who taught him respect for woman- 
hood, patriotism, love of home, love of com- 
munity, courage and faith in others. He 
would remember his first contact with some 
man teacher who taught him the delight of 
physical prowess, fair play and the honor of 
the field. And he would believe that the boy 
—and the girl— should rub elbows with both 
masculine and feminine qualities. 

We have accepted in this country the prin- 
ciple of coeducation, and it should apply to 
teachers as well as to pupils. Many of our 
grade schools fail to meet this test, being un- 
der the exclusive control of women. But it is 
not easy to introduce men into the traditional 
grade building. Departmentalized organiza- 
tion and the platoon school do make it easier 
to have both women and men on the faculty, 
and to that extent they appear to meet more 
fully the child’s needs. The school prepares 
for life, and life consists of things both mas- 
culine and feminine, doesn’t it? 

—Milwaukee Journal. 
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EDITORIAL 








TO READ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS and 
technical articles on education with 
any degree of understanding requires 
a reasonable familiarity with statistical 
terms. There are many in use which 
one may disregard unless he is a spe- 
cialist in educational measurements. A 
recent study of current educational lit- 
erature shows that with a working 
knowledge of sixteen terms one can 
read 93% of all educational articles 
and books on education. These con- 
cepts in order of frequency are: Per- 
cent, median, mean, coefficient of cor- 
relation, graph, intelligence quotient, 
range, probable error, quartile, rank, 
standard deviation, percentile, average 
deviation, interquartile range, validity, 
reliability. 


WITH CRITICISM RAMPANT and fault- 
finding becoming a national habit, a 
renaissance of cheerfulness would be 
in order. Time has no reverse gear, 
hence we can offer no hope to those 
who sigh for the good old days that 
never were. It would be “great stuff” 
for some of our chronic faultfinders if 
we could have our modern roads and 
our frontier taxes; our modern com- 
forts with a primitive cost of living; 
our modern school and our ancient sal- 
ary schedules; our new life and our old 
controls; my rights without my duties; 
centripetal force without’ centrifugal 
force; all that I think I want with the 
other fellow to pay. Those times were 
never yet on land or sea, but some peo- 
ple talk as if they had once lived in such 
a contradictory Utopia. 


WHAT IS MORE USELESS than the 
learning of facts? If, like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, they altered 
not, then there would be no regrets. 


Unfortunately the truth of today tends 
to be the fable of tomorrow. Some- 
body is always taking the joy out of 
life by proving that one of our long 
cherished bits of knowledge is no longer 
to be placed in the column called Truth. 
For years we believed that Rhode Island 
had two capitals. Proudly we re- 
peated this precious bit of information. 
Now, alas, we discover that this valu- 
able information has not been true 
since 1842. And we swear and affirm 
that we were born several decades this 
side of that milestone. How we wept 
over the story of the saving of Oregon 
by Marcus Whitman, and now the piti- 
less historical scholar tells us that the 
tears were shed in vain; that Marcus 
was a great man and good, but that his 
long suit was not saving, and Oregon 
didn’t need saving anyway. And now 
comes Explorer Beebe and tells us that 
the Saragossa Sea just isn’t. What to 
do, what to do! Our most loved bit of 
geographical misinformation gone the 
way of the untruthful. Ah well, we 
shall never learn anything more—it is 
such a waste of energy. (Stenogra- 
pher’s note: deleted by editor.) 


THE SPIRIT OF UNREST will soon be 
working in the minds of teachers. A 
reasonable tenure law would do a great 
deal to allay restlessness on the part 
of teachers and officiousness on the 
part of some school officers who hold 
the power to hire and fire. A desire 
to better one’s self is, however, a de- 
sirable ambition, and the teacher who 
has reason to believe that she is worthy 
of a better place either in salary, ten- 
ure, opportunity, or congeniality should 
not be discouraged. But mere moving 
about is not a sign of progress. This 
year the tendency will probably be to 
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hold a position that is reasonably satis- 
factory. 

Teachers who are anxious to move 
have four available methods of proce- 
dure: broadcasting of applications; 
registration in the placement bureau of 
their university or college; registration 
in a commercial teachers agency; or 
waiting to be “called’’. 

Perhaps the worst method is that of 
indiscriminate application. Seldom 
does an employing officer pay much at- 
tention to unsolicited applications, ex- 
cept during a period of scarcity. Good 
teachers do not apply for positions 
which they do not know to be vacant. 

The placement agency of the univer- 
sity and college is probably best for 
beginners. This type of agency is us- 
ually anxious to place qualified gradu- 
ates. They are also prepared to speak 
of the merits of the teacher, since they 
can get that first hand information on 
the scholastic preparation which is 
most desirable. Nothing but praise 
can be given them. 


The commercial agency, if wisely se- 
lected, can be of great service, and it 


operates in a legitimate field. Some 
call it a parasitical business, but viewed 
from the angle of production any serv- 
ice rendered by a middleman can be so 
designated. The leading agencies of 
the country have an organization with 
a code of ethics equal to that of any 
business or professional group. The 
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agency is ethical, necessary, and help- 
ful. 


ORGANIZATIONS THRIVE on opposi- 
tion. Opponents of new movements 
have discovered this repeatedly and 
the fact is now common knowledge. 
Proponents of new movements seem to 
be aware of it also and make use of 
the principle in building up member- 
ship and developing loyalty. Whatever 
may be said for this means in other 
fields, it is certainly of doubtful value 
in education. It tends to kill the spirit 
which alone makes true educational 
work possible. In some cases it en- 
courages a narrow and parochial spe- 
cialization as well as a smug satisfac- 
tion inimical to growth and progress. 
Educational associations which depend 
upon interest in fighting for the rights 
of a class, as opposed to other classes 
in the profession, to build up a follow- 
ing are a positive menace to the pro- 
fession as a whole and should receive 
the cold shoulder everywhere, lest they 
succeed in dividing into hostile camps 
a group which ought to work together 
in peace and harmony. Just at a time 
when cooperation is taking the place 
of civil war in industry is no time to 
raise hostile war whoops in education. 
After all, we human beings stand or 
fall together.—Journal of Educational 
Method, December, 1925. 





The senior class of the Antigo high school 
has undertaken the expense of the first year’s 
instruction for the high school band which is 
being organized there. 


The new Somers school, District 1, was ded- 
icated December 14. The principal address 
was given by R. S. Ihlenfeldt, superintendent 
of Kenosha county schools. Other speakers 
were District Attorney Louis Powell of Keno- 
sha and Mr. Dick of the state department of 
inspection. 


Members of the Beaver Dam school board 
were guests of the public school faculties at a 
banquet held December 15. Attendance was 
one hundred percent. 


George Pasaka, janitor of the Central Grade 
school at Janesville, suffered serious injuries 
when he was caught in a large ventilating fan 
in the schoolhouse. 


The town of Rushford is planning to rebuild 
the school at Waukau which was destroyed by 
fire in December. 


Professor L. R. Jones of the University of 
Wisconsin has been named a member of the 
special board of trustees to administer funds 
raised by the National Academy of Sciences 
for research in pure science. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF OUR PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


When a haze of smoke envelops the 
landscape one can usually escape it by 
taking a position close to earth. Near 
the ground is a thin layer of clear air. 
The situation with regard to the pub- 
lic school system of our state has, for 
the past few years, lost its distinct out- 
lines in a haze of unsound and hasty 
thinking, and certain fundamental is- 
sues have become greatly confused. 
These issues are: 

1. The degree of autonomy of the local 

school system. 

2. The financial obligation of the state to 

support an adequate school system. 
3. The state-wide obligations of wealth for 
the support of education. 

4 


. The present system of state and local 
support of public education. 


This and succeeding articles will set 
forth briefly the fundamental basis of 
the control and support of our public 
school system in order to clarify our 
thinking and to furnish a point of de- 
parture for justifying the Wisconsin 
Educational Program. 

Perhaps the first mention of public 
education in connection with the ter- 
ritory, part of which later became the 
State of Wisconsin, was in the ordi- 
nance of 1787, in which the following 
statement is found: ‘Religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being essential to 
good government and to the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 
To carry out this provision the six- 
teenth section of each township of land 
was granted to the state for a common 
school fund. Later, when the framers 
of our constitution approached the sub- 
ject of education, they indicated quite 
clearly in Article X their belief that 
education was a vital concern of the 


state, for they provided for a common 
school fund (this will be discussed in 
detail later) “the interest of which and 
all other revenues derived from the 
school lands shall be exclusively applied 
to the following objects to wit: 

“(1) to the support and maintenance of 
common schools in each school district, and the 
provision of suitable libraries and apparatus 
therefor. 

(2) the residue shall be appropriated to 
the support and maintenance of academies 
and normal schools and suitable libraries and 
apparatus therefor.” 


Further, they provided that: 


“each town and city shall be required to 
raise by tax annually for the support of com- 
mon schools therein a sum not less than one- 
half the amount received by such town or city 
respectively for school purposes from the in- 
come of the school fund.” 


It is quite evident that the framers 
of the constitution intended that 
through this common school fund the 
state would bear a large share of the 
support of common schools, for they 
provided a method of distributing the 
residue of the common school fund. 
They evidently also believed that each 
town and city should bear some share 
of the work by requiring a tax an- 
nually to raise an amount equal to at 
least one-half the amount received 
from the state fund. This might indi- 
cate that the fund was intended to bear 
two-thirds of the cost of public edu- 
cation and to require each local com- 
munity to bear one-third as its share. 

The Supreme Court, in recent deci- 
sions, has emphasized the fact that edu- 
cation is a concern of the state. It 
has said that “the school district is not 
a municipal corporation. It is very 
grudgingly accorded a rank of the 
quasi-municipal corporation. It is but 
the agent of the state for the sole pur- 
pose of administering the state’s sys- 


















tem of public education, and has only 
such powers as are conferred expressly, 
or by necessary implication.” 

The constitution directed the legisla- 
ture to provide by law for the estab- 
lishment of district schools, “which 
shall be as nearly uniform as practi- 
cable; and such schools shall be free 
and without charge for tuition to all 
children between the ages of four and 
twenty years.” 

In accordance with these directions 
the legislature has from time to time 
created various types of schools which 
make up our present public school sys- 
tem, and the following school organi- 
zations have been effected: 


One teacher rural schools _-_---------- 6,475 
State Graded Schools First Class _--... 259 
State Graded Schools Second Class _--. 396 
District schools including high schools. 262 
Union. High Schools: ....-.....-=.-..—. 67 
Consolidated districts with high schools 5 
City school systems with high schools-__- 88 


After creating the various types of 
school organization noted, the legisla- 
ture acknowledged the obligation of the 
state by making numerous provisions 
for their support. The most funda- 
mental of these provisions is the com- 
mon school fund. This fund was es- 
tablished by constitutional provisions 
and it is evident, as stated above, that 
the framers of our constitution be- 
lieved that it would care for a large 
part of the cost of our common schools. 
The legislature in time added to this 
fund by direct taxation. 

This fund is composed of: 

1. Proceeds of lands granted by the United 

States for the support of schools. 

. All moneys accrued to the state by for- 
feiture or escheat. 

. All penalties for trespass upon the school 
lands. 

. All fines collected in counties for breach 
of penal laws. 


. Five per cent. of the net proceeds of sale 
of United States public lands. 


bo 


— Cw 


ol 


The principal as shown by the last 
report of the secretary of state was in 
1924 $6,808,092.51. 

The amount available for distribu- 
tion in December 1925 was as follows: 
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Balance on December 1, 1925____ $165,532.68 
Interest earned by Common School 

2 ate Bee eae aie ee ae 286,863.21 
Conporate- tama... oo. oo see 200,000.00 
Se WEE he a a 3,545,324.13 


$4,197,720.12 


The legislature has from time to 
time made provision for the payment 
of supplementary rural educational 
aids from these funds. These rural 
aids are as follows: 

Aid for transportation. 

Salary and expenses of supervising teachers. 

Aid to first class rural schools. 

Aid to districts with an assessed valuation 

of less than $75,000. 


Aid to rural teachers who remain two or 
more years in the same district. 


The amount set aside from the above 
distributable fund for these aids in 
1925 was $719,535.12. This left as 
available for distribution to the schools 
of the state in December 1925, 
$3,478,184. This has been distributed 
to the public schools on the basis of 
the number of persons between the 
ages of four and twenty residing in the 
district. The school census of 1925 
gave 869,546 such persons. The rate 
for distributive purposes was set at 
$4.00. A school district, then, with 100 
persons between the ages of four and 
twenty residing in it would receive 
$400 from the common school distrib- 
utive fund. 
' Probably at no time has the annual 
income from the fund been large enough 
to meet the expectations of the framers 
of our constitution. The legislature 
realized this and in 1885 added to the 
distributable fund by the following act: 
“Chapter 287—1885. There shall be levied 
and collected annually a state tax of one mill 
for each dollar of the assessed valuation of the - 
taxable property of the state, which amount so 
levied and collected is appropriated to the com- 
mon school fund income and shall be disbursed 
in the same manner and under the same condi- 
tions and restrictions required by law for the 


disbursement of the common school fund in- 
come.” 


Later, this was reduced to .7 mill. 
In 1870 this fund was 9.4% of the total 
cost of education in the elementary and 
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high schools of the state. By 1890 it 
had reached such proportions that it 
paid almost 23% of the school costs. 
Since that time, its ratio to the school 
costs has gradually decreased until to- 
day it pays a smaller proportion of 
these costs than it did in 1870. 

During the last few years, numerous 
attempts have been made to establish 
the public school as a local enterprise. 
-It is not a local undertaking. It is 
woven into the warp and woof of our 
state government. So essential has it 
been to public welfare in general and 
to the continued existence of our state 
as a democratic governmental institu- 
tion that legislatures have used the 
constitutional state fund as a guaranty 
of certain educational standards which 
they have set up. These standards 
are: 

. A minimum school year of 8 months. 

. A minimum of professional training for 

teachers. 

. Minimum standards for legal qualifica- 

tions of teachers. 

. Compulsory education for a minimum 

number of months each year. 

. Minimum legal salaries for teachers. 

. School building and equipment standards. 

In setting up these standards the leg- 
islature has denied school districts the 
right to a share in the state school 
funds if they fail to meet these mini- 
mum requirements, below which no 
community can with safety go. 





THE HONOR ROLL 


Here is list of school systems and 
schools that have an enrollment in the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association equal 
to or greater than the number of teach- 
ers employed. They are our 100% list 


—our honor roll. Some day every 

teacher in the state will recognize the 

professional obligation of membership. 
COUNTIES 


Fond du Lac 
Kenosha 


Ashland 
Columbia 
Dane (Western) Manitowoc 
Dodge Richland 
Door Rusk 

Eau Claire Sheboygan 
Florence Waukesha 


Antigo 
Appleton 
Beaver Dam 
Beloit 
Berlin 
Burlington 
Colby 
Cudahy 

De Pere 
Eau Claire 
Fort Atkinson 
Edgerton 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Janesville 
Kaukauna 
Kenosha 
Lake Geneva 
Madison 


CITIES 


Manitowoc 
Marinette 
Marshfield 
Menasha 
Merrill 
Milwaukee 
Monroe 
Neenah 

New London 
No. Milwaukee 
Oconomowoc 
Oconto 
Oconto Falls 
Oshkosh 
Platteville 
Plymouth 
Portage 
Racine 
Reedsburg 


Richland Cent’r 
Shawano 
Sheboygan 
So. Milwaukee 
Shorewood 
Stoughton 
Sturgeon Bay 
Superior 

Two Rivers 
Watertown 
Waupun 
Wausau 
Waupaca 
Wauwatosa 
West De Pere 
Whitewater 
Waukesha 
Wis. Rapids 


STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Eau Claire Normal 
Milwaukee Normal 
Platteville Normal 


Oshkosh Normal 
Stevens Point Normal 
River Falls Normal 


OTHER SCHOOLS 


Argonne 
Bear Creek 
Black Earth 
Brandon 
Bruce 
Cambria 
Campbellsport 
Casco 
Cochrane 
Cuba 
Dodgeville 
Downing 
East Troy 
Elcho 
Elroy 
Fairchild 
Fall Creek 
Fall River 
Grafton 
Hartford 
Hartland 
Hilbert 
Horicon 


Iron Belt 


Johnson Creek 


Juda 
Juneau 
Kendall 
Kewaskum 
Kewaunee 
Lancaster 
Lodi 
Luxemburg 
Mazomanie 
Milton 
Mountain 
Mt. Horeb 
Mukwonago 
Muscoda 
Nekoosa 
New Holstein 
North 
Milwaukee 
Oakfield 
Oconomowoc 
Orfordville 


Pardeeville 
Patch Grove 
Peshtigo 

Port Edwards 
Poynette 
Prairie du Sac 
Random Lake 
Redgranite 
Reedsville 
Sun Prairie 
Tigerton 
Tomah 

Union Grove 
Viola 
Waterford 
Waterloo 
Wautoma 
Wauwatosa 
West Allis 
Weyauwega 
Wild Rose 
Williams Bay 
Wrightstown 





Watch the Association 


Year 


grow! 


Membership 
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Supreme Court Decision in Home 
Rule Case 








This action was instituted in this 
court upon the petition of Frank M. 
Harbach, secretary of the board of 
school directors of the city of Milwau- 
kee, praying for a writ of mandamus 
compelling the mayor and common 
council of the city of Milwaukee to 
levy a certain tax for the repair of 
school buildings in said city. 

Chapter 247, Laws 1921, made it the 
duty of school boards in cities of the 
first class to report to the common 
council the amount of money required 
for the next fiscal year for the repair 
and keeping in order of school build- 
ings and fixtures and the repair of 
broken and worn-out furniture, the 
making of material betterments to 
school property and the purchase of 
the necessary additions to school sites. 
It then made it the duty of the com- 
mon council to levy and collect a tax 
equal to the amount of money required 
by the board of education for such pur- 
pose, provided that such tax should 
not exceed eight-tenths of a mill upon 
the dollar of the total assessed valua- 
tion of the taxable property of the said 
city. Ch. 285, Laws 1925, amended 
Ch. 247, Laws 1921, by changing the 
limit of taxation for such purpose from 
eight-tenths of one mill to one mill. 

The petitioner sets forth that by vir- 
tue of his office as secretary of the 
board of school directors of the city of 
Milwaukee he caused an examination 
to be made of the various school build- 
ings to ascertain the repairs required 
to be made on said buildings during the 
year 1926, resulting in an estimate that 
$750,000 would be required for that 
purpose; that the board of school di- 
rectors requested the mayor and com- 
mon council to levy taxes in the sum of 
$750,000 to be used for the repair of 
school buildings in said city; that said 


amount exceeds eight-tenths of a mill 
but is less than one mill of the assessed 
valuation of the taxable property of the 
city of Milwaukee; that the mayor and 
common council have evidenced their 
intention of levying a tax equal only 
to eight-tenths of one mill upon the as- 
sessed valuation of the taxable prop- 
erty of the city; and petitioner believes 
they will levy said amount unless di- 
rected to do otherwise as a result of 
this action. 

Upon this petition an alternative 
writ of mandamus was issued out of 
this court directed to the mayor and 
common council of the city of Mil- 
waukee. 

The case comes before the court upon 
the motion of the respondents to quash 
the alternative writ. The respondents 
concede that it is the duty of the mayor 
and common council to levy a tax for 
the purpose of raising a fund not to 
exceed eight-tenths of a mill for the re- 
pair of the school buildings of the city 
of Milwaukee. They claim, however, 
that Ch. 285, Laws 1925, which raises 
the limit from eight-tenths of a mill to 
one mill is unconstitutional, because it 
is in conflict with the so-called “home- 
rule’ amendment, which amended Sec. 
3, Art. II, of the state constitution. 
That section of the constitution as 30 
amended, which was in force at the 
time Ch. 285, Laws 1925, was enacted, 
reads: “Cities and villages organized 


pursuant to state law are hereby em- ° 


powered to determine their local af- 
fairs and government, subject only to 
this constitution and to such enact- 
ments of the legislature of state-wide 
concern as shall with uniformity affect 
every city or every village. The method 
of such determination shall be pre- 
scribed by the legislature.” 

It is contended that the repair of 
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school buildings constituted a local af- 
fair of the city of Milwaukee and that 
by the constitutional provision just 
quoted the legislature is prohibited 
from legislating upon that subject ex- 
cept by general law which “shall with 
uniformity affect every city or every 
village”; that as Ch. 285, Laws 1925, 
affected only cities of the first class, it 
was not a law which “uniformly af- 
fected every city or every village.” 

It is obvious that the limitation 
placed upon the power of the legisla- 
ture with reference to laws which 
“shall with uniformity affect every city 
or every village” is confined to the “‘lo- 
cal affairs and government” of cities 
and villages. With reference to all 
subjects that do not constitute “local 
affairs” or relate to the government of 
cities and villages, the legislature has 
the same power of classification that it 
had before the adoption of the home- 
rule amendment. Respondents’ con- 
tention, therefore, must rest upon the 
proposition that the repair of school 
buildings within the city of Milwaukee 
is a local affair of said city. If not, 
respondent’s contention must fall. In 
undertaking a consideration of this 
question we shall not attempt any gen- 
eral definition of the term “local af- 
fairs” or to set the boundaries thereof. 
We shall address ourselves solely to the 
proposition of whether the repair of 
school buildings in the city of Milwau- 
kee constitutes a “local affair” of said 
city within the meaning of the consti- 
tutional provision here under consid- 
eration. 

Turning to the provisions of the con- 
stitution as they existed at the time of 
the adoption of the so-called “home- 
rule” amendment, we find that by Sec. 
3, Art. II, it was made the duty of the 
legislature “to provide for the organ- 
ization of cities and incorporated vil- 
lages” and that by Sec. 3, Art. X, it 
was provided that the “legislature shall 
provide by law for the establishment of 
district schools which shall be as nearly 
uniform as_ practicable, and such 








schools shall be free and without 
charge for tuition to all children be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty 
years, and no sectarian instruction 
shall be allowed therein.” Here we 
have two definite subjects deemed of 
sufficient importance for constitutional 
consideration. That they were consid- 
ered distinct subjects by the framers 
of the constitution seems quite plain. 
One deals with cities and villages; the 
other deals in express terms with dis- 
trict schools, but, in an implied broader 
aspect, also with the general subject of 
education. While other provisions of 
Article X plainly indicate that it was 
contemplated that district schools 
should exist not only in cities and vil- 
lages but in towns of the state, it by 
no means follows that the management 
of the schools should be any part of 
municipal government, and, so far as 
our observation goes, the legislature 
has never placed the management of 
the schools of a city with the common 
council, which constitutes the ordinary 
governing body of the city, but in all 
city charters, whether general or spe- 
cial, the schools have been placed under 
the control and management of a body 
commonly called or known as the board 
of education. Thus the management of 
the schools has been kept separate and 
distinct from the management of the 
ordinary municipal affairs. 

This consideration is by no means 
controlling upon the question of 
whether the repair of school buildings 
constitutes a local municipal affair. It 
does, however, indicate that through- 
out all the years the legislature has 
zealously guarded against a merger of 
school affairs with ordinary municipal 
affairs. It clearly indicates a legisla- 
tive understanding that there was 
nothing in common between school 
matters and the ordinary municipal af- 
fairs, but, on the contrary, they con- 
stitute distinct and separate fields. 
While power to legislate upon local af- 
fairs was vested in common councils, 
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the management of the schools was 
committed to another body. 

This legislative understanding finds 
further emphatic expression in Ch. 
355, Laws 1925, entitled, “An act to 
create Sec. 66.006 of the statutes, de- 
claring the status of the system of pub- 
lic instruction in relation to the con- 
stitutional amendment vesting home 
rule in cities and villages.” That chap- 
ter provides that “all laws relating to 
public instruction, pursuant to Sections 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Article X of the 
constitution, remain and shall continue 
in force for the establishment, admin- 
istration, and government of the dis- 
trict schools as _ heretofore, until 
amended or repealed by the legislature. 
The term ‘district schools’ as here used, 
in addition to common schools, includes, 
among others, any and all public high 
schools, trade or vocational schools, 
auxiliary departments for instruction 
of pupils who are deaf or of defective 
speech or blind, and truancy or par- 
ental schools.” We think this legisla- 
tive distinction is rooted in the consti- 
tution. One article of the constitution 
is devoted to municipal affairs and the 
organization of cities and villages. An- 
other article of the constitution is de- 
voted to education and provides for the 
establishment of district schools. With 
reference to the interest of the state 
in the two fields there is a wide differ- 
ence. Local municipalities are organ- 
ized for the purpose of dealing with 
matters of local concern. In such 
matters the state has little or no inter- 
est. The state, however, does have an 
interest in the education of its entire 
citizenship, an interest so deep and sub- 
stantial that the framers of the consti- 
tution not only made provision for the 
establishment of district schools but 
made provision for the creation of a 
school fund, the income of which should 
be devoted to the maintenance of dis- 
trict schools throughout the state. 

The city attorney frankly admitted 
that the city of Milwaukee could not 
close up the schools of the city; nor 
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could it abolish the board of education. 
This concession was not improvidently 
made, but it is utterly inconsistent with 
the claim that the enactment of Ch. 
285, Laws 1925, was beyond the power 
of the legislature. The city attorney, 
while conceding that the city may not 
abolish the board of education, con- 
tended that the maintenance of the 
school buildings of the city is more dis- 
tinctly local and that there must be 
some point where the state’s interest 
ceased and the authority of the city 
attached. This contention involves the 
degree of interference rather than the 
power to interfere at all. If the field 
of legislation upon the subject of edu- 
cation belongs to the state, it belongs 
to it in its entirety. If the cause of 
education is not a subject of municipal 
regulation, the municipality cannot 
touch it or interfere with it in the 
slightest degree. School buildings are 
an essential agency in the state’s edu- 
cational scheme, and to allow munici- 
palities a voice in the construction, re- 
pair, control, or management of the 
school buildings within their borders 
is to yield to them the power to frus- 
trate the state’s plan in promoting 
education throughout the state. If 
power be granted to interfere in this 
respect, there would be no logical lim- 
itation to municipal interference with 
the district schools. This court has 
held that the ward schools of the cities 
of the state are district schools, within 
the meaning of Art. X, Sec. 3, of the 
constitution. Maxcy vs. City of Osh- 
kosh, 144 Wis. 238. It has also held 
that a free high school district is a 
quasi-corporation, a somewhat inde- 
pendent unit of school government, 
whose corporate identity is not merged 
in that of any town, city, or village. 
Columbus vs. Fountain Prairie, 134 
Wis. 523; see also Free High School 
District vs. Town of Fountain Prairie, 
154 Wis. 564. 

These considerations lead irresistibly 
to the conclusion that although the 
boundaries of a schoo] district may be 
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conterminous with the boundaries of a 
city, there is no merger of the school 
district affairs with the city affairs. 
They remain separate and _ distinct 
units of government for the purpose 
of exercising separate and distinct 
powers and for the accomplishment of 
separate and distinct purposes. It fol- 
lows that the so-called “home-rule” 
amendment imposes no limitation upon 
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the power of the legislature to deal 
with the subject of education, and this 
applies to every agency created or pro- 
vided and to every policy adopted by 
the legislature having for its object the 
promotion of the cause of education 
throughout the state. 

By the Court: The motion to quash 
is denied. A peremptory writ of man- 
damus as prayed for will issue. 








At The Normal Schools 








La Crosse 


Director E. W. LEAMER of the Training 
School is in charge of the placement of teach- 
ers and has lately collected certain data con- 
cerning salaries of the graduates of 1925. One 
hundred replies from a possible 173 show the 
following average salaries being received by 
last year’s alumni: physical education, $1,505; 
high school, $1,266; grammar grades, $923.50; 
primary, $898.30; rural, $731. 





Margaret Stewart and Betty Clague, 
seniors, were delegates to the Princeton, New 
Jersey, conference of colleges and universities, 
December 11 and 12, on the entrance of the 
United States into the World Court, and par- 
ticipated in the formation of the National Stu- 
dent Federation which meets in 1926 at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 





A number of valuable gifts have recently 
been donated to the Normal museum. 





During the past year a contest was held by 
the Sportswoman Magazine edited at Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, to encourage poems writ- 
ten by women of the nation on hockey. 

The magazine is the official organ of the 
United States Field Hockey association, and 
has been trying for a number of months to get 
verse about the famous outdoor sport for wo- 
men, 

The contest was won by Miss Alice Sims, a 
senior of the La Crosse State Normal school, 
who comes from Milwaukee. Many phrases 
and terms make the sketch truly of a hockey 
nature. 

The poem follows: 


Hockey 
Running, 
Rushing down the field, 
Plunging, 


Lunging to stop a pass. 
Now marking, 
Then shooting 
To send the ball across. 


Fast and slow, 

Up and down 

The hockey players go. 
Driving, dribbling, 

On they play! 
Flicking, scooping, 

As they may, 

Quick stick work, 
Clever trick work 

On the way. 


From cold 

Their hands are stinging; 

With exult of play 

Their blood is singing. 

Their skins are warm and wet, 
Glistening with the moist of sweat. 
Their bodies shiver, 

Their bodies quiver 

With excitement. 


At pause for corner play 

Come the sounds of breath 

Both deep and fast. 

Clack! The stick sends the ball 
Back into the striking circle. 
Surrounding, rushing in 
Crowding, closing in 

A goal at last! 


Only a few saffron streaks 

Are left in the autumn sky— 

And here and there 

Through the still air 

Mysterious with the blue twilight, 
The hockey players straggling in 
Call the last cries of “Good night.” 





Milwaukee 
All students of the High School Department, 
except those graduating this year, will be re- 
quired to choose a second minor in addition to 
the minor already required. 





The Rural Life Division, which consists of 
sixty-seven students, is one of the most unified 
departments of the school. Twenty hours of 
work are required each week. It is the aim of 























the Division to prepare student teachers to 
cope with conditions almost exactly like those 
they will meet in their actual work. 





Oshkosh 


A new and distinctly higher scholarship 
standard was introduced last fall. A grade 
point plan makes it impossible for any student 
to continue in school or to graduate unless he 
maintains a standard of scholarship consider- 
ably above mere passing grades. 

Under this plan grade points are assigned 
as follows: 


1S, ee a ee 4 grade points 
1 hour of A— ______-______. 8 grade points 
lho ot s.2=2 eae ee 2 grade points 
1 hour of B— ____-_- _....-. 1 grade point 
LOU GF C2225 5. _...... 0 grade points 
LahGur OF Cre os —1 grade points 
De Oe Ria oS a Sk —2 grade points 


Students are required to secure a grade 
point average of 1 or higher in order to grad- 
uate. This requires that the average scholar- 
ship of every student be at least as high as 


A typical student’s program might be as fol- 
lows, in which the figure after each subject in- 
dicates the number of credits each subject 
carries: 


Educational Psychology (3) _..C___ (0x3) 0 


Advanced Algebra (4)_______ Avac. C456) - 26 
Geology 8a (5) ----_.._._.._-.B—_(1x5) 5 
pavers 2a-(h) 2 .- - = 2ESeG) 20 
Current History (1)-__----__- Bo. ¢2el).. 2 

pee neimes ns oj So a ee 33 


33 divided by 18 (number of credits earned)= 
1.79, which is the student’s grade point aver- 
age, or coefficient of scholarship. 

A student cannot be admitted to practice 
teaching unless at the time of admission his 
grade points equal the number of credit hours 
which he has earned. If a student has failed 
in subjects essential to the success of practice 
teaching, he is barred from practice, as well as 
if he manifests lack of standards in the usage 
of good English. In major and minor subjects 
the number of grade points must be higher 
than the number of credit hours. 

A student who fails to secure credit in sub- 
jects aggregating two-thirds of his program 
and to obtain an equal number of grade points 
is dropped from school. Those who fail to se- 
cure a number of grade points equal to the 
number of credit ours are placed on proba- 
tion. At the middle and end of each semester 
all students’ grades are reported by the fac- 
ulty, and each student determines his own 
grade point average and reports it to his ad- 
visor. Consultation and advice for the pur- 
pose ef guidance follows. 

According to members of the faculty who 
have been connected with the school for a 
great many years, the highest scholastic stand- 
ard ever attained is now being maintained at 
the Oshkosh Normal School, due to this care- 
ful checking of students’ work. 
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Platteville 


The personnel of the faculty of the Platte- 
ville Normal is somewhat changed. At the 
close of last year two positions were made va- 
cant by resignation and four additional teach- 
ers were allotted to the school by the Board of 
Normal School Regents. Two of these were to 
be critics in the Training School, one a teacher 
to relieve the situation in the department of 
Education, and the fourth an assistant to help 
out in the textbook library. 





A Junior High school has been organized. 
Miss Margaret Frye supervises the teaching 
of English, Mrs. Jane Churchill the history 
and geography, and Miss Nellie Johnston the 
mathematics and science departments. 





A series of tests is being given in the Nor- 
mal Department and Training School. The 
Miller Mental Ability Test and the National 
Intelligence Test have been given to freshmen. 
A correlation is being made between the re- 
sults of the two tests, and later a correlation 
will be worked out between the results of the 
intelligence tests and the high school records 
of the students as well as the grades earned 
after entering the Normal. The Wisconsin In- 
ventory Tests and the Woody Arithmetic Tests 
have been given from the fourth grade to 
Junior High school inclusive. The individual 
needs of each pupil have been diagnosed, and 
remedial measures are being applied. Student 
teachers are assisting the critics in the reme- 
dial work. 





River Falls 


A memorial service was held in the Normal 
auditorium November 19, for the late Eliza- 
beth Fleming. Tributes were given by her 
friends in the school, and letters were read 
from other friends, many of them former 
members of the River Falls faculty. Among 
these was a letter written by Mrs. W. D. Par- 
ker, wife of the first president of the school. 

The books recently purchased for the Eliza- 
beth Fleming Memorial Collection were on the 
platform. The collection is to consist of beau- 
tifully illustrated books, and is not to be in 
general circulation, but is to be used by the in- 
structors in art, literature, and any other sub- 
ject where such books might be helpful for the 
purpose of illustrations. 

There is no soliciting for the memorial fund 
—only gifts from friends who wish to give. 
Any contribution may be sent to the Normal 
school, in care of the Elizabeth Fleming Me- 
morial. 





By defeating Superior Normal in their final 
game, the River Falls football team completed 
its season with four conference victories, no 
defeats, and no tied games. This is the second 
successive season that River Falls leads the 
Normal Conference in football. 





C. G. Stratton, department of geography, 
has just published a bulletin on the Geography 
of North America and the United States, en- 
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titled “A Course of Study for the Junior High 
School.” 


The Sixth Annual Poultry and Grain Show 
for Pierce and St. Croix counties was held at 
the River Falls Normal school December 10-11. 
This show, which is managed by the agricul- 
tural department of the school, was the largest 
ever held. Six hundred and fifty birds were 
shown by 119 exhibitors. Of especial interest 
was the boys’ and girls’ poultry exhibit. Two 
hundred and twenty-five birds were shown by 
60 exhibitors. The promoters of the show feel 
that the boys’ and girls’ department is its best 
feature and hope to enlarge it next year. 

A special program was arranged for the 
children. Fourteen rural schools came in as a 
body and more than 500 people attended. Wil- 
liam Neel of the State Boys’ and Girls’ De- 
partment was the chief speaker. Demonstra- 
tions on how to show poultry and exhibit corn 
were given by senior students. Musical num- 
bers and a comedy furnished plenty of thrills 
and enjoyment for the youngsters. 








Superior 


A proposed new course that will arouse 
more than ordinary interest because of its sub- 
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ject is that in “Electrical Phenomena and Ra- 
dio Communication.” Although nothing defi- 
nite has as yet been done, it is understood the 
course will be offered to all students who have 
had at least one year of physics, and will be 
taught by E. H. Schrieber. Classes will be 
held three hours a week for one semester. 
The course will cover the entire field of radio 
electricity. 





The entire Normal faculty is planning to at- 
tend the state meeting of the Association of 
Wisconsin Normal Teachers to be held in the 
capitol building at Madison, April 5, 6, and 7. 
Several Superior teachers are officers and 
chairmen of special groups in the association. 





Several new courses which were organized 
at the opening of the school year have created 
widespread interest among the student body. 
Among them is Prof. Vernon Van Patter’s 
class in vocational guidance. Several promi- 
nent business men of Superior have addressed 
the class this semester on subjects relating to 
their lines of business. 





Dr. Henry Turner Bailey gave two lectures 
on January 13. His subjects were “The Magic 
Realm of Art’, and “Beauty in Common 
Things.” 





At The 





Colleges 








Beloit 


A STUDENT COUNCIL has been organized for 
the purpose of conveying student opinion 
through the deans to the Committee on Admin- 
istration and faculty of Beloit College. The 
constitution of this council, drawn up by a 
committee of students and faculty members, 
has been accepted by a vote of the Associated 
students. 

In order to be eligible to membership on this 
council, a student must have an average of 1.4 
or above for the preceding year. The council 
will be composed of four seniors, two men and 
two women; four juniors, two men and two 
women; three sophomores, two men and one 
woman, and two freshmen, one man and one 
woman. The president of the Associated stu- 
dents will act as president of this council. 


It is thought that the council will tend to 
create a greater degree of cooperation and un- 
derstanding between faculty and students. It 
will discuss with the deans all matters perti- 
nent to the welfare of the college. It will also 
consider recommending to the Committee on 
Administration the reconsideration of any case 
involving student discipline when asked to do 
so by the student concerned or by the Commit- 
tee on Administration. 

“The only livable condition in any college,” 
said President Maurer, “is one where the stu- 
dents are in sympathy and accord with the 
measures and interests of the administration.” 





He believes that the council would establish 
such a situation at Beloit College, if it did not 
exist there now. 





Lawrence 
The Lawrence Conservatory is now offering 
three and four year courses, involving a re- 
quirement of considerable more work in the 
liberal arts department than did the shorter 
courses offered heretofore. Four hundred stu- 
dents registered for the fall term. 





Northland 


Thirty-four years ago a small group of men, 
meeting in a tent pitched near Grandview, on 
a tract of cut-over land and stumps, broken 
trees, and rejected logs blackened by recent 
forest fires, founded the school now known as 
Northland college. The door of the tent was 
the skin of a bear. 

First classes in North Wisconsin academy 
were held in a bank building in Ashland in 
1892, with courses in preparatory and high 
school work, including elocution and physical 
culture. Tuition was $30 a year and board 
$2.50 a week if the student did without coffee. 
Rooms brought a rental of from sixty cents to 
a dollar a week. 

Today Northland college, successor to the 
academy, has a campus of 55 acres, nine build- 
ings, a student body of 216, and a faculty of 
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eighteen. Several of the trustees who first 
served the college are its present trustees. 
These are Dr. J. M. Dodd, Dr. A. P. Andrus of 
Ashland, John P. Beane of Beloit, and M. T. 
Dill, Prescott. E. P. Wheeler, son of a mission- 
ary, was actively identified with the establish- 
ment of the school. 





Frederic I. Schweppe, formerly director of 
public school music in Crookston, Minn., has 
been appointed to fill the position of voice in- 
structor from which Rossing Sardeson re- 
signed. 





Two scholarships, consisting of 36 private 
lessons in piano and voice respectively, will be 
offered to talented pupils by the School of 
Music at Northland college during the second 
semester. The scholarships will be awarded on 
a competitive basis, as the result of 8-minute 
tryouts February 2 at Wheeler hall under the 
direction of Stacey L. Green, piano instructor, 
and Frederick Schweppe, voice instructor. 





For the first time since its establishment in 
1907 as Northland College, that institution has 
a vice-president. The Rev. Earle A. Munger, 
for the past three years field representative 
for the Chicago Theological seminary, holds 
the office. 





Ripon 


Professor Edward Steinbring, assistant in- 
structor in the department of physics at Ripon 
college, has accepted a position as chemist in 
the Dupont Powder company works, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. He will be succeeded at the 
college by Miss Leone Oyster. 





Ripon college is keeping 4 unique character 
record of all its students. The college aims to 
limit its attendance to five hundred. Charac- 
ter will be of central importance. Definite ac- 
tions in the varied contacts—social, scholastic, 
religious, athletic, forensic, musical, and other 
lines, are made a matter of record. The fac- 
ulty, the preceptresses, the administrative offi- 
cers, the coaches, the local pastors, contribute 
to this record in concrete ways. These items 
are filed, and furnish a basis for scientific esti- 
mate of the student’s character, a basis for 
correction, for recommendation, and in some 
cases, for elimination. 

The system at Ripon has the ethical ap- 
proach. It is not a new kind of chart or stere- 
otyped scheme; nor is it a psychological test, 
though such a test is a minor feature. It is a 
careful record of behaviors and attitudes. It 
is not a police regulation. It does not lay down 
new rules, nor interfere with any principle of 
freedom. It does, however, clearly define in 
spirit the purposes of a Christian college, and 
invites the student body to measure up to its 
requirements. 

There has been a most gratifying effect upon 
the faculty in their approach to the student, 
through keeping these records. There is no 
discount upon the scholastic side, and in no 
sense is the character record a substitute for a 
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high requirement in the scholastic record. It 
only supplements and re-enforces it. 

The record system is working splendidly, 
and has already shown results far beyond 
what was anticipated when it was first 
launched, 





Marquette University 
Marquette “college” became a university in 
906. 





Dr. M. N. Federspiel, professor of oral sur- 
gery at the Marquette University Dental 
school, has developed a new method for the 
saving of pulpless teeth which in the past were 
considered detrimental to the patient’s health. 
The filling of the root canals, as it was done in 
the past, was considered by dental scientists 
as speculativé, and the prognosis and the out- 
come were considered unfavorable because so 
many pulpless teeth developed abscesses at the 
root ends. 

Dr. Federspiel’s operation for saving pulp- 
less teeth has frequently been demonstrated in 
his clinics at the Marquette University Dental 
school. This operation is considered of great 
importance to dentists who have resorted to 
the extraction of all pulpless teeth in order to 
eradicate dental infection. 





For the second consecutive year the Mar- 
quette Tribune has won first place in the com- 
petitive contest among state collegiate news- 
papers. 





Arrangements have been completed for a de- 
bate between Marquette university and the 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee late in 
March. The centralization of power in the 
United States government will be discussed. 





“Teachings of Oral English,” by V. Pauline 
Ehbets, principal of the Walnut street school, 
Milwaukee, is the title of the first of a series 
of educational handbooks to be published and 
distributed by the Marquette University De- 
partment of Education. The purpose of the 
books is to summarize the literature of the 
field of teaching and to put in a convenient 
and summary form the fundamental and con- 
structive suggestions for the field. For the 
most part, they will be the senior theses of 
students in the Department of Education or 
the Graduate school, and this was true in the 
case of Miss Ehbets’ subject. 





You are the most important people in the 
whole civilized universe. The schoolmaster’s 
place is not only important, but supremely im- 
portant. That is my thesis. I want to put it 
with boldness, shamelessness, arrogance, and 
aggression. I want to suggest that they 
should up and take hold of the world. [I shall 
tell you nothing new if I betray a conscious- 
ness that arrogance in taking hold of the world 
is not a characteristic of all schoolmasters. 
It is extraordinary that a lot of schoolmasters 
seem to be unconscious not of the importance 
but of the range of their functions.—H. G. 
Wells 
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Calendar 


Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association— 
February 12-13, Madison. 

Department of Superintendence N. E. A.— 
February 21-25, Washington, D. C. 

Vocational and Art Education Convention— 
March 17-20, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wis. Assn. of School Boards, joint meeting 
with State Assn. of City Supts., April 8-9, 
Milwaukee. 

Normal School Faculties—April 5-6-7, 
Madison 

Good Will Day—May 18. 

State Conference P.T. A.—May 25-26-27, 
Superior. 

National Education Association— 

June 27—-July 2, Philadelphia. 

Wis. State Fair—August 28—-September 4. 

Wis. Teachers Assn. Convention— 
November 4, 5, 6, Milwaukee. 





WASHINGTON MEETING 
Department of Superintendence 


The Wisconsin special train on the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. will leave Chicago from the 
Grand Central Station (Harrison & Wells) at 
1:00 P. M., Friday, February 19, 1926. 

A special rate (upon identification certifi- 
cate plan) of one and one-half fares from your 
home station is offered. Please note these: 

Dates of Sale—February 17-23. 

Return Limit—Midnight, March 3. 

Validation—At regular ticket offices in 
Washington. 

Precaution—See your ticket agent well in 
advance as some agents do not keep ticket 
forms on hand. 

Neglect—No adjustment of fare can be 
made for any one who neglects to secure in 
advance the railroad identification certificate 
and to purchase a round trip ticket. 

Important—Buy ticket over B. & O., includ- 
ing side trip to Gettysburg. 

Pullman Rates and Reservation—Upper, 
$7.20; Lower, $9.00; Compartment, $25.25; 
Drawing Room, $32.00. These rates are for 
the stop-over at Brunswick, Maryland, for side 
trip to Gettysburg and return. Without this 
stop-over the rates are: Upper, $6.60; Lower, 
$8.25; Compartment, $23.25. Make reserva- 
tions through B. & O. offices, First Wisconsin 
National Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Itinerary— 
Feb. 19—Leave Chicago 1:00 P. M. 
Feb. 20—Arrive Harpers Ferry 8:00 A. M. 
Leave Harpers Ferry : 30 A. M. 
Arrive Brunswick 45 A.M. 
(Using the Blue Ridge Tecdinnsatetion Com- 


pany from Brunswick to Gettysburg.) 
4 hours at Gettysburg. 


Leave Gettysburg 2:45 P.M. 
Arrive Brunswick 4:30 P.M. 
Leave Brunswick 4:45 P.M. 


Arrive Washington 6:00 P.M. 


The Train—The special train will consist of 
high class Pullman equipment with club car, 
dining car, and observation car, in addition to 
sleepers. A representative of the B. & O. will 
accompany the party. 

Wisconsin Headquarters—Hotel Raleigh— 
Banquet Tuesday, February 23, 6:00 P. M.— 
$2.50 a plate. Make reservations in advance. 
No oratory, no toasts, no set program. Will 
close in time for evening meeting. 

And Finally—Make reservations for train 
accommodations with J. G. Van Norsdall, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 425 East Water 
Street, Milwaukee. Ask for the New Descrip- 
tive Guide to Washington, D. C. “Do it now. 


One of the most interesting school papers 
that reaches this office is the “Monday Morn- 
ing News” of New London. It doesn’t over- 
emphasize athletics. 





The Wisconsin Literary Magazine, published 
by students at the University of Wisconsin, 
contained in its December issue five prose 
pieces written by Wisconsin students. 

Miss Viola Wendt, West Bend, wrote a short 
story entitled “The Year’s at the Spring.” 
Loren T. Melendy, Columbus, is the author of 
a college life story called “The Bluffs.” 

An article, described by the author as “an 
imaginative interpretation of a colored etch- 
ing called ‘The Market Place of Lovrana,’ cre- 
ated by W. Unger in the name of beauty and 
art” was written by C. Gibson Scheaffer, Ke- 
nosha. A short story, “The Elf,” by Miss 
Helen M. Ricket, Madison, and a humorous ar- 
ticle, “Music and Myself,” by William L. 
Doudna, Madison, complete the prose. 

A short poem, “The Church Bells,” is the 
composition of Russell W. Jones, Spring Green. 

Romayne Rowe, Burlington, is the author 
of a little ballad “My Cavalier.” 





George F. Gerling, La Crosse, a student at 
the University of Wisconsin, course in Jour- 
nalism, was awarded the first prize of $250 in 
the national essay contest of the American 
Road Builders’ association. The contest was 
limited to college students. The announcement 
was made at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Chicago, January 15. Gerling’s sub- 
ject was “The New Country by Improved 
Highways.” 





The last issue of the Wood County Educa- 
tional Bulletin has an excellent article on the 


flag. 
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The Ashland School Board has adopted the following salary schedule: 


Years 

Preparation 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
oe ee 950 1000 1050 1100 1150 1200 1270 1300 1350 1400 1450 
io: Se ele 1100 1150 1200 1250 1300 1350 1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 
re SSC Hee Breke 1250 1800 1350 1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 1650 1700 1750 
5 ONE Sa eke 1350 1400 1450 1500 1550 1600 1650 1700 1750 1800 1850 


The maximum salary for teachers shall be fixed by the Board of Education. 


For men add $200; for married men add $400. 


For the first time in years senior students 
of Kenosha high school will graduate attired 
in caps and gowns. That was the decision of 
the senior class recently, and each boy and girl 
who receives his diploma during commence- 
ment week in February will be attired in the 
conventional black gown and four-cornered 
cap. 





Elimination of the wastes and increase in 
efficiency in the expenditure of the Nation’s 
$2,000,000,000 annual bill for public school ed- 
ucation is to be the keynote of the work of the 
National Commission on Economy and Effici- 
ency of the Business Administration of School 
Systems, according to an announcement issued 
from its headquarters. The Commission has 
been appointed by the joint action of Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, Secretary of the Interior 
Work, and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, President of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. 

The annual cost of public education has 
nearly doubled during the past five years and 
is-almost four times as great as it was in 1915. 
Some of this unusual increase can, of course, 
be explained by the decrease in the value of 
the dollar and by the rapid_growth in school 
attendance, but by no means all of it. Some 
of it has certainly been due to a growing in- 
sistence on the part of the public for more and 
better schools, modern equipment, greater play 
facilities, increased extra-curricular activities, 
better pay for teachers in order to obtain bet- 
ter teachers, an expansion of health conserva- 
tion facilities such as dental and medical clin- 
ics, and a host of other demands indicating a 
very positive belief in the public school as an 
institution which is essential to the welfare 
and progress of the nation. 

The Commission has elected Doctor Ballou 
as its permanent president and has accepted 
the invitation of Secretary Work to establish 
its headquarters in the building of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The other members are: 
Hon. John J. Tigert, Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Education, and Dr. Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, former State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, Elliot H. Goodwin, resi- 
dent Vice President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Ernest Greenwood, 
Vice President of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, Professor George D. 
Strayer of Columbia University, and John H. 
Beveridge, Superintendent of Schools at 
Omaha. 





The Colby high school has retained the same 
faculty fur two successive years. This is ex- 
ceptional, although it should be the rule. 





Two October periodicals contain articles by 
Miss Louise Mears of the Milwaukee Normal 
School. The Journal of Geography, a profes- 
sional magazine by and for geography teach- 
ers, the official organ of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers, published her article 
on Alaska. 

The October number of the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine contained Miss Mears’ biographical 
sketch of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, “One Wo- 
man Who Served Wisconsin,” with an excel- 
lent photograph of the subject of the sketch. 





Dr. Paul E. Dengen of Vienna spoke re- 
cently in Milwaukee, under the auspices of the 
Milwaukee Teachers Association. He praised 
the project work being done at the Milwaukee 
Normal. 





W. R. Bussewitz of Horicon is preparing a 
project book on the history, geography, and 
government of Dodge county. 





Insurance appraisers have valued the new 
Burlington High school at $67,750 above the 
actual cost, which was $200,706.27. 





The Milwaukee Journal of Sunday, January 
24, contains a fine account of the thirty years 
service of Supt. Jessie N. Smith of Bayfield 
county. We wish her thirty more years of 
success. 





The National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York, recently ap- 
pointed Mrs. I. G. Davis, University of Wis- 
consin, as Field Secretary for the state of Wis- 
consin. Persons who desire blank petitions, 
leaflets, or charts to be used in promoting the 
establishment of new kindergartens in their 
communities should write to Mrs. Davis, who 
will be glad to assist in every way possible. 





The first annual meeting of the Walworth 
County Teachers association was held at Dela- 
van, December 12. More than 200 teachers 
were present, representing practically every 
city, town, village, state graded school, and 
rural district in the county. The meeting was 
most successful. 





The School Masters’ Club of Western Wis- 
consin held its second meeting of the year Jan- 
uary 13, at La Crosse. The principal problem 
for discussion was “The Technic of Supervi- 
sion.” 
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Announcing 
the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector 
and Service 


Pimple compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 
service. 





Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 


slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Clapp Drill Books in Arithmetic 
By FRANK L. CLAPP 


Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin 
A book for each child, grades four to 


eight, inclusive, and a manual for the 
teacher. 


Diagnostic and remedial tests care- 
fully standardized, and general drill ex- 
ercises. Each book has about 300 con- 
crete problems. 


The manual tells the teacher just 
what combinations are to be found on 
each page. This is the first time that 
such drill material has been available. 

Net price 33 cents for grades 4 and 
5, 36 cents for the other grades. 


Five books of the Coleman, Uhl, Hosic 
Readers are ready. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago 


H. H. Fuller, 
Madison, Wis. 









































Europe 1926 


The Two Greatest 
Student Sailings 
S.S. ANDANIA.......... June 30 
S. S. GRIPSHOLM ........ July 3 


Entire Tourist Class reserved for our tours, 
for Students, Teachers and Kindred Spirits. 
Glorious all-expense trips of a month or more. 
British Isles, Continent, Egypt, Palestine, 
North Cape, $290 up. Special entertainments 
—wonderful times. Illustrated booklet, 


Students Travel Club 


1440 Broadway New York City 








Let them know it pays to advertise in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


SOURCES OF TEACHING MATERIALS 


(Send to Service Bureau, Youngerman Bldf., 
Des Moines, Ia.) 


Paper Making Exhibit—Flasks containing 
raw material and pulp with illustrated book- 
let describing manufacture of wood paper. 
One to a school. 

Aluminum Exhibit—Shows the process of 
manufacture from the bauxite to the sheet 
aluminum. 

Miniature Educational School Store—Helps 
teach “first rules in buying”. 

Shakespeare as a Salesman and Advertising 
Man—A unique presentation of the recognized 
rules of successful salesmanship. Cost five 
cents. 

Wool Exhibit—Shows the wool in its various 
stages of processing. Cloth covered cabinet 
6%” wide, 24” long, and about 114” in height. 
Cost $1.50. 

The Story of Rubber with Rubber Exhibit— 
A history of this great industry from discov- 
ery to the present day. The exhibit showing 
samples of crude rubber and the various in- 
gredients necessary to refine and manufacture 
it into rubber boots and shoes may be obtained 
for sixty cents. 





Frontiers of Knowledge by Jesse Lee Ben- 
nett is the eighth course to appear in the 
“Reading with a purpose” series published by 
the American Library Association. This read- 
ing course, a booklet of 50 pages, gives the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of the whole expanse 
of knowledge, pointing out the areas and 
boundaries of the various fields of history, sci- 
ence, psychology, philosophy, art, literature, 
sociology, etc. It also shows the relation of 
each subject to the others and of all of them 
to the whole. For a closer view and study of 
each field the author has recommended a cer- 
tain book—ten in all. These ten books, he 
says, may well be the starting point for the 
man or woman who wishes to educate himself 
over a lifetime. 

In subject matter Frontiers of Knowledge 
is the most general of any of the courses in 
this “Reading with a_ purpose” series, Some 
of the others are: Biology, English Litera- 
ture, Some Great American Books, Ten Pivotal 
Figures of History, Conflicts in American Pub- 
lic Opinion, Ears to Hear: a Guide for Music 
Lovers. 

Libraries throughout the country are circu- 
lating the courses and the books recommended. 





Strength of character consists of two 
things: power of will and power of self-re- 
straint. It requires two things, therefore, for 
its existence—strong feelings and strong com- 
mand over them.—Robertson. 





Impressiveness of character; repose and 
serenity; the capacity to face the truth—these 
are the hall-marks of dignity; these are the 
characteristics of the truly educated.—Presi- 
dent Lewis, George Washington University. 
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SHEET MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


So many schools have written for catalogues of Century Edition sheet 
music—so invariably have these requests been followed. by orders—that 
we have added a special department to handle school business. 

Century Edition Sheet Music has brought the authentic music of great 
composers to millions of homes for over twenty-five years. Clearly 
printed on best paper, certified to be correct as the masters wrote it, 
yet the price is only lsc per copy—regardless of grade and size of copy. 

The Edition comprises the works of old masters and new—piano solos 
and duets; violin and piano; saxaphone and piano; as well as many vyo- 
cal numbers—over 2300 selections, 

Upon request we shall be pleased to send catalogue and 
specimen copies FREE to schools requesting same, but would 
prefer that you tradé with your local music dealer, if he can 
supply you. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 226 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 

























































Mrs. Minnie Olds Fa Covers seven countries. Accompanied by Expert 
y Tour Manager. Raymond & Whitcomb, Business 


SPECIAL EUROPEAN TOUR Managers. 
Address: Mrs. W. L. Olds, 608 E. Gorham Street Madison, Wisconsin 











Handwriting Efficiency 
Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily com- 
prehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL-- 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 
Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 


If thoroly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain-as-print when written hour after 
hour at commercial speed without physical strain. 

We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers 
whose pupils have been supplied with our manuals. One copy of the SELF-TEACHING 
PALMER METHOD (red covered) MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. Address 


our nearest office. 
: THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Palmer Building Cedar Rapids, Ia. 




















It has been reported to the Bureau of Labor 
by its field representatives that one Martin P. 
MecNichols, a former naturalization examiner 
of this Service, has secured money upon fraud- 
ulent checks from a number of persons, in- 
cluding a public school official and clerks of 
naturalizing courts, by falsely representing 
himself to be still employed as a U. S. Natural- 
ization Examiner. Mr. McNichols was dis- 
missed from the Service several years ago, 
served a term in the penitentiary for conspir- 
acy in impersonating a government officer for 
the purpose of extorting money from aliens, 
and has never been employed by this Service 
since. 

The foregoing information was furnished 
with the thought of notifying public school 


TOURS DIVISION- 
110 E. 42ST. Mew York bity 











1 | 
officials throughout the state, in order that 
they may be on guard against any possible at- EMMA LANGE, Inc. —— 


are now being made to apprehend Mr. Mc- 

Nichols, and it would be greatly appreciated, eatin 
should any information be obtained by the pub- 
lic schools showing his whereabouts, if it be 
supplied immediately by telephone or tele- 
graph to the District Director of Naturaliza- 
tion, Rooras 776-9, Post Office Building, Chi- 
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tempts by this man to defraud them. Efforts | HOTEL PFISTER 
| GOWNS - WRAPS 
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EXCHANGE SPARE TIME FOR MONEY 

Refined men and women are finding it 
profitable to sell our factory to wearer 
lines, as displayed monthly in leading na- 
tional publications. A small investment 
starts you. A post card will bring you 
full information. 


SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Makers of OLOVNIT 
Lingerie Outerwear Hosiery 








The CALL of the CHARMED LAND 


The Summer Quarter 


of the 
University 
of 
Washington 
Two Terms: 
June 15—July 23; 
July 23-August 25 


For Bulletins, Ad- 
dress Alexander C. 
Roberts, Director, 
University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 





Courtesy U. C. Club 








Woodburn & Moran’s 


Finders and. Founders of the 


New World 

The newest book in the Woodburn and 
Moran Series. From Leif the Lucky and 
Columbus, all the Finders are there, and 
from Capt. John Smith down to Benjamin 
Franklin, all the Founders. Each hero 
story is told in a style at once simple and 
dramatic and vivified with simple maps 


and unusual pictures. (4th or 5th Grade) 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES: 
THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th Gr.) 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN 

HISTORY (6th Gr.) 

ELEMENTARY ig RICAN HISTORY 

(7th and 8th Grs.) 

THE AMERICAN fer IMMUNITY 

(Sth Gr. and Jr. H. 8S.) 


Grady and Wade’s 
Modern English Series 


These books, for 4th Grade and above, 
teach all br anches of spoken and written 
English from one book as _ one subject. 
Ten monthly chapters, each containing 
spelling and dictation; punctuation, cap- 
italization, abbreviation; oral English; 
poems for study; library exercises; gram- 
mar; oral and written composition. 





Longmans, Green & Co. 


221 East 20th Street 


CHICAGO 
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cago, or Post Office Building, Detroit, in 
proper instances. Suth costs will be repaid. 





BOARD OF CONTROL OF WISCONSIN 
HIGH SCHOOL FORENSIC 


ASSOCIATION 
Eau Claire District 
Tid; MieGiynnh cc Se ae een Owen 
La Crosse District 
ba Ws PRR Sse eek Sa eee Viroqua 
Milwaukee District 
Georbe iM: Balser 25228 oe oe Milwaukee 
Oshkosh District 
O23 Teewelsd = oe ees ree De Pere 
Platteville District 
M.A OP IGnOP: Sea a cae os Dodgeville 
River Falls District 
i: ‘GC, Masons ok ee ees River Falls 
Stevens ‘Point District 
is Ts SORE a ee 2 ee es Nekoosa 
Superior District 
G: A; Raeetore 2 ees Ashland 
Whitewater District 
Rod, Lewis 2232 tose Letescxose Reedsburg 





The apportionment of common school fund 
income, as announced by Supt. John Callahan, 
totals $3,472,990.77. The apportionment is 
made on the basis of school children in each 
county, figuring all between the ages of four 
and twenty. On this basis there are 669,546 
school children in the state, each drawing an 
apportionment of $4 to its district. 

' The distribution affects the counties as fol- 
OWS: 


School Amount 


County Census apportioned 
PORE RC oo So _... 8,008 $11,792 
Betron 2... 2L=- 2 eee 48,788 
Fs SR igi ee mm was ME 28,204 
CHINDOWS ...<i-545-425 12,387 49,268 
Dane—lat. 225... .2.2.. See 29,584 
Dane—2nd  ___---.---. 20,201 80,804 
PIGMMINB so Sos a oe 15,334 61,336 
Fond dp -Lac’...._.... PFS 68,884 
oS Se el _.. 6,506 26,024 
memeena sc. S3. Serge | 67,300 
ia OES «55 2 56,064 
Milwaukee ______-_---183,281 733,124 
Macmne = 2. La ae 90,868 
RUE ee oe oh oS ee 73,592 
MOUK cae vue 2 eons cae. 38,680 
Sheboygan -.....-..-. 20,248 80,845 
Waukesha ___- waate £0,880 43,520 
Winnebago _..- 42,683 50,732 





Of the 1491 students who took teachers’ 
courses in the University of Wisconsin School 
of Education last summer, 1362 were from 
states in the Middle West. Wisconsin sent 
792. In the 32 teachers’ courses conducted 
outside the School of Education, 959 students 
were entered. 
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Teachers of typewriting and supervisors in 
high schools having commercial courses, will 
find in the December number of Commercial 
Education, issued by the Whitewater Normal 
School, a most valuable article by Miss Jane E. 
Clem: “Measuring the Work of Typewriting.” 





A conference of Racine and Kenosha county 
school superintendents, supervising teachers, 
and members of the Racine-Kenosha Normal 
school faculty was held last month for the pur- 
pose of discussing the teaching of spelling in 
the normal and rural schools. It is planned to 
have a series of conferences for the discussion 
of various teaching subjects, in order that 
teaching procedure may be uniform and in 
conformity with improved methods. 





The Western Arts and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Associations of the Middle West will 
meet in joint session at Des Moines, Iowa, 
March 17-20. A program dealing with voca- 
tional and art education as related to indus- 
try, commerce, agriculture, household arts, 
guidance and personnel work will be presented. 
The convention will summarize the results 
which have been accomplished and make plans 
for the future expansion of this work. 

Further information regarding the meeting 
may be obtained from J. W. Studebaker, 
a of the Local Committee, Des Moines, 
owa. 





Tuition fees in the state secondary schools 
of Czechoslovakia are graded according to the 
incomes of the parents of pupils. 





A school for the training of colored libra- 
rians has been established at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Virginia, through the cooperation of the 
Carnegie Foundation. One year of college 
training is required for entrance. 





A clearing house for research work in sec- 
ondary education will be established in the In- 
terior Department, Bureau of Education. More 
than 70 institutions of learning in the United 
States, including teachers’ colleges and schools 
of education, as well as research bureaus and 
organizations, have agreed to file with the 
bureau a copy of each research study com- 
pleted by them. The material collected will be 
made available by the bureau either through 
loan of these studies or by providing rooms 
where research workers may come and exam- 
ine the material. This cooperation will make 
possible also the publication from time to time 
by the bureau of abstracts of secondary educa- 
tion research. 





The second yearly meeting of the Fox River 
Valley Schoolmasters’ club will be held in 
Neenah, February 12. Constructive supervi- 
sion will be the topic for discussion. The 
chief speakers will be Pres. H. A. Brown of 
the Oshkosh State Normal school, Supt. Ben 
J. Rohan of Appleton, and Supt. C. E. Hulten 
of Marinette. 
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“TWO LIVES” 


Wm. Ellery Leonard 
Called by leading critics “America’s 
greatest narrative poem.” 
Four large printings in 4 months. 
Regular edition, $2.00 postpaid. Limited 
autographed edition, $12.50 postpaid. 


BROWN BOOK SHOP 


Established 1911 
623 State Street Madison, Wis. 













PICTURE STUDY 


‘\ 90 Color Prints, $2.00 
Add 50c for Teachers 
Manual Catalog of 3,000 
subjects, free with or- 
¥ der, separate 25 cents. 
ART EXTENSION 
SOCIETY 
415 Madison Ave., 
New York 





E. L. Howe Printing Co. 


School Newspapers 
Reasonable Rates 
RIPON WISCONSIN 











The Recognition of Merit 


Recognition of Gregg Shorthand by the 
public schools of the country is striking 
evidence of the merits of the system. 

On January 1, 1926, Gregg Shorthand 
had been adopted for exclusive use in the 
High Schools of 94.94% of the cities and 


towns whose high schools teach short- 
hand. 

The status of the various shorthand 
systems in the publie schools of the U. S 
is indicated by the accompanying map and 
graph. 

S28 
> = 





ods e356 ae tee [|All others 
Gregg Shorthand has been adopted by 
the overwhelming majority of the high 


schools of the country, because it has 
been found, after investigation and ex- 
periment, to be the system of 

“greatest good to the greatest number.” 


A trial in your school will convince you. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York-Chicago- Boston-San Francisco-London 
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Crith M. Shaw 
Art Novelties 


Stamping-Embroiderp 
Mall Orders Promptly Filled 


201 Fron Blk. Milwaukee 































PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 
25 Photos 2144x34% - - $1.50 
50 Photos 214x344 - - $2.50 


Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 


to us. 
a O 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


















































Know Wisconsin First 





The Pupil’s Workbook 
in the Geography 
of Wisconsin 


By Lynn B. Stiles 


By means of problem and project 
methods the pupil learns, through 
his own efforts, important facts 
about Wisconsin. The problems 
stimulate the genuine interest of 
the pupil, who, by working each 
one out for himself, develops re- 
sourcefulness and right habits of 
study. 


Catalog Price 36 cents 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Iil. 
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At the January meeting of the Beaver Dam 
Board of Education a resolution was adopted 
which provides that hereafter no teacher, not 
at present in the school system, shall be em- 
ployed for a junior or senior high sehool posi- 
tion unless such teacher shall, for academic 
work, be a graduate of a four year normal, 
college, or university course, and for voca- 
tional work be a graduate of a three year nor- 
mal or college course. 





After 36 years of teaching, J. S. Roeseler, 
of Superior, has retired. He will become an 
annuitant under the state retirement system. 
The teachers of his school recently gave a re- 
ception and tea in his honor. 

Mr. Roeseler was county superintendent of 
Sauk county for four years, principal of the 
Sauk City high school for five years, and of 
the Sheboygan high school for four years. He 
was principal of the Wisconsin Industrial 
school for boys for six years and at one time 
was superintendent of the agricultural college 
of northern Michigan. He has written several 
articles for the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION and for the New England Journal of 
Education, and has made a number of other 
contributions to educational literature. 





A thousand people attended the dedication 
program held in the new auditorium and gym- 
nasium of the Madison East Side High school, 
January 11. Speakers were State Supt. John 
Callahan; Mayor I. Milo Kittleson, Prof. E. B. 
Skinner, president of the board of education; 
George W. Sauthoff, president of the East Side 
Business Men’s Association; Robert J. Nickles, 
president of the school’s parent-teacher associ- 
ation, and Supt. T. W. Gosling. The high 
school plant, which is considered one of the: 
best in the country, represents a total invest- 
ment of more than $790,000. 





Ashland citizens proved, at Christmas time, 
that civic interest in school dramatics can be 
roused when the presentation is of a high or- 
der. A total of 2,450 people saw high school 
students present “The Nativity” and praised it 
as one of the most impressive and beautiful 
productions ever given in Ashland. 





The January 9 issue of The Scholastic was 
a student written number. William R. Moses, 
of the East High school, Superior, was the 
only Wisconsin contributor. His subject was 
“The St. Croix River Flowage.” 

The following Wisconsin high school stu- 
dents received honorable mention: 

Brillion, Lenora Reichardt, Harriett Reiff, 
Margaret Hart; Waupun, Margaret Rens, 
Wanda Wells; Medford, Victor Belobraydick; 
Sturgeon Bay, Evelyn Wendorf; Fort Atkin- 
son, C. Wicke, M. Jakum; Superior, Ruth 
Kunert; Columbus, Francis R. Lange. 

Four of the nine students who received hon- 
orable mention for covers were from Wiscon- 
sin. 
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cational school, was elected secretary of the 
public schools department of the National Fed- 
eration of Commercial Teachers, at the recent 
Cincinnati convention. 





Miss Hilda Cavanaugh of Manitowoc has 
been appointed supervising teacher of Rusk 
county by County Supt. E. C. Gotham. The 
county now employs two supervising teachers. 





Kenosha county dedicated another modern 
district schoolhouse on December 17, when the 
$15,300 Woodworth school was _ formally 
opened. Roy S. Ihlenfeldt, county superin- 
tendent, and Lewis C. Powell, president of the 
Kenosha school board, were the chief speakers. 





Prof. J. L. Gillin, of the sociology depart- 
ment of the U. W., was elected president of 
the American Sociological society at its Janu- 
ary convention. Professor E. A. Ross, also of 
Wisconsin, and former president of the society, 
was named a member of the executive commit- 
tee. 





President Glenn Frank will be one of the 
principal speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Southern Wisconsin Teachers association, 
to be held in Madison Feb. 12 and 13. Lorado 
Taft, Chicago sculptor, will talk on “Beauty in 
American Life,” and Dean Shailer Matthews, 
of the University of Chicago, will discuss 
“Teaching Morals in the Schools” at the Sat- 
urday morning session. 





The Lincoln Kiwanis Club has elected Mr. 
E. C. Folsom president for the coming year. 
Mr. Folsom has been active in the Kiwanis 
Club for a number of years. He is now vice- 
president of the Lincoln .Chamber of Com- 
merce and is the head of Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters. 





Two new high school papers have reached 
us. Broadcaster, of Denmark, and Hi Times, 
of Eagle River. Both are excellent. 





The following Madison pupils in the Univer- 
sity should be added to the list published in 
November: High Honors: Ruth E. Corp, 
Wisconsin High school; Lowell E. Frautschi, 
and Pauline L. M. Rowley, Central High 


school; Dorothy A. Hess, East Side High 
school. 
Honors: Jane Gaston, Donald E. Gill, Karl 


G. Jansky, William Homer Krehl, Roy T. Rag- 
atz, Harriet I. Rathburn, Delaphine G. Rosa, 
Dorothy Whitaker, Eleanor R. Wooster, and 
John Bardeen, Central High school; Muriel M. 
Morrison, Wisconsin High school; Frances E. 
pate and John C. Mackin, East Side High 
school. 





Five hundred dollars for two successive 
years is offered by the editor of the Delineator 
to the parent-teacher association which devel- 
ops the best method and obtains the best re- 
sults in securing entrance into the first grade 
of children whose health is 100 percent. 
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Miss Caroline V. Eddy, of the Madison Vo-— 








UNIVERSITY OF CA 


Special Rate on a Special Train 
Special arrangement for teachers 
wishing to attend the Summer 
Session and see our Great West— 


Ocean trip included. 


For full particulars about trip and 
summer courses write 
HENRY R. THOMPSON, 
1309 College Avenue, 
Topeka, Kansas 


LIFORNIA 


Mgr. 
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The University of Chicago 


Ellis Hall 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Balanced Reading Program 


for the Grades 





The Elson 


Basal Readers 


Extension Reade 


Primer to Book E 





al 

Scott, Foresman 

Publishers of the Lake 
School and College 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 





Reading Program 


A complete reading course for 
the elementary school 


| The Elson Readers 


| 
Primer to Rook Eight | 


Child-Library Readers 


“Each book built with the other 
seventeen in mind” 


rs 


ight 


& Co. 


Series of 
Texts 


CHICAGO 








A Balanced Reading Program 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK SERIES 





Handbook of Suggestions and Course 
of Study for Subnormal Children 


By MOSSIE D. HOLMES 


Supervisor, and Special Class Teachers, 
in Collaboration 


Introduction by 
HENRIETTA V. RACE, Ph.D. 


Director, Bureau of Educational and Psycho- 
logical Research, Youngstown Public Schools, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


This is an opportune book. It comes 
just as many of the states are passing 
laws and making appropriations for the 
education of handicapped children. 


The plan of procedure has been four 
years in the making and is the work of 
teachers and supervisor in an unpreju- 
diced attitude, studying the abilities of 
five hundred subnormal children, trying 
out a proposed course, revising, cutting 
and adding to, as these children were 
able to accomplish the work, so that it 
is built on actual accomplishment of 
sub-normal children. The plan is that 
of the project. 


The book contains provision for clas- 
sification, daily programs, special re- 
ports to parents, plans for academic 
work suitable for subnormal children, 
methods of teaching, lists of suitable 
textbooks and supplementary books, 
lists of helpful books for teachers, 
studies in projects, plans for health 
education, citizenship training, and IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS; such as, basketry, 
raffia work, weaving, paper construc- 
tion, carpentry, cooking, sewing, laun- 
dry work, etc., with detailed instruc- 
tions for making many valuable arti- 
cles. Carefully worked out practical 
lists of equipment, such as, tools and 
working materials are given. 


PRICE $1.50 


National Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park - +» + Maryland 
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Necrology 
Maurice S. Coburne, 28, instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University, was drowned in Lake 
Mendota December 19, when the ice gave way 
under him. 





Floyd De Barr, formerly principal of the 
Delton school, died at-his home in Baraboo, 
January 18, after a long illness, 





Mrs. Mary Burgess Cogswell, 72, one of the 
early teachers in Kenosha county schools, died 
at Seattle, Washington, on January 14. 





Frances Caughlin, 27, teacher of English in 
the Juneau High school, died suddenly Decem- 
ber 18, at her home in Watertown. 





Lewis H. Clark, who for twenty-nine years 
was head of the mathematics department in 
the River Falls Normal school, died in Seattle, 
December 13. Before entering Normal School 
work, Mr. Clark had served as city superin- 
tendent of schools in Port Washington, Tomah, 
Sparta, and Baraboo. He also served for one 
year as State Inspector of High Schools under 
Superintendent Welles. Mr. Clark had retired 
from active work and was living on his fruit 
ranch in Washington up to the time of his last 
illness. 

For many years Mr. Clark was active in the 
affairs of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
and was a well known figure among the school- 
men of the state. As a teacher he always in- 
sisted on thoroughness of work and mastery of 
subject matter. This thoroughness was not 
due to narrowness of mind or of preparation. 
Mr. Clark took courses in advanced mathemat- 
ics at the Universities of Wisconsin and Chi- 
cago after he was sixty years old. He was one 
of the oldest teachers in the Normal system at 
the time of his retirement, but one of the most 
useful and progressive, 





George H. Clendenin, Oshkosh, aged 57, shot 
and killed himself Jan. 3. He was principal 
of one of the Oshkosh schools some years ago, 
and had been a teacher before that. 





W. A. Clark of the Stevens Point Normal 
school died suddenly in his classroom on Janu- 
ary 19. Mr. Clark was a 
graduate of the River Falls 
Normal and the University 
of Wisconsin. He held 
many important positions, 
among them the city super- 
intendencies of Edgerton 
and Eau Claire, principal- 
ships of County Normals at 
Eau Claire and Merrill, 
teacher in Eau Claire and 
Stevens Point Normals. He 
was active in all Associa- 
tion work, local, state, and 
national. Mr. Clark was a 
man of high character, and 
was loved and respected by the thousands 
whose good fortune it was to know him. 





W. A. Clark 
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The University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 


June 28-Aug. 6 (Law School,~June 21- 
Aug. 28; Athietic Coaching Course, 
June 14-25). 


One. Fee, $22, for ALL Courses (Except 
Law, $35, Coaching Cvurse, $25). 


Courses in all Colleges and Professional 
Schools lead to Bachelor’s and Higher De- 
grees and provide opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement. 


University, College and Normal School 
Instructors, High School Teachers, Super- 
visors, Principals, Superintendents, Men 
and Women in Professional Life, College 
Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates, Grade School Teachers 
and Supervisors. 

Special this year: Studies of Paintings, 
Colloid Chemistry, Commerce, Labor, Eco- 
nomics, Byzantian and Arabian History, 
Radio, Dramatic Production, Heredity, Eu- 
genics, Evolution, School Administration 
and Finance, Intelligence Measurement, 
Statistical Method, Directing Study, Vo- 
cational Guidance, and Part-Time School 
Problems, 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 
For further information address: 


Director Summer Session 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





B. F. Clark — 43rd Year — H. D. Hughes 


The Clark & The Brewer Teachers Agency 





One registration—permanent membership 
in seven offices. Salary increase and pro- 
fessional promotion. 
Publishers of Brewer’s National 
Educational Directory 





64 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. 





New York 
Flatiron Bldg. 211 N. Calvert St. Jenkins Arcade 
Spokane, Wash. 


Kansas City 
Chamber Comm. ] 


N. Y. Life Bldg. Globe Bldg. 


Baltimore Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 

















Midland Schools 
Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
H. A. Mitchell, Proprietor 


Calls given prompt attention on the 
day received. Personal service extended 
to well qualified teachers. Twenty years 
of friendship-making through efficient 
service our most valuable asset. 














Rock 


Escorted Tour 


Island 





turbulent streams, 


of the Yellowstone. 


Yellowstone Park 


for Wisconsin Teachers 


Who needs to be told about Yellowstone? 
To whom does not the name conjure up a 
picture of a magic land? 

Geysers, pools of clearest water, great falls, heroic precipices, 
mighty mountains, and the most magnificent 
spectacle of all—that great painted gorge—the Grand Canyon 





In addition—Salt Lake City, the Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, and Denver—with 


appropriate excursions in cities and environs. 


The conductor of the party is Mr. W. C. Fischer, Instructor of Geology and Geog- 


raphy, Whitewater Normal. 


Mrs. W. C, Fischer will chaperon. 


Mr. Fischer has made the trip many times and is consequently fitted by training and 
experience to conduct such a party. Four credits in geography will be given teachers 


making the trip. 


This special party will leave St. Paul, Minn., August 3rd for a five and one-half day 
at Yellowstone, — Chicago on the return August 16th. An escorted tour means 
fC) 


every sing ts is arranged 


E. G. Doudna, Secretary, W. T. A.: 
Madison, Wis. 


full information about the W. T. A. tour of Yellowstone Park. 


Please send to this name and address: 


r you—a vacation without a care. 
—Detach the coupon and send for full details§—  — — — ~— ~— - 












Let them know it pays to advertise in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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[The W-E-S-T and A-L-A-S-K-A 


Teachers actually placed from Alaska to New Mexico in 1925° We need you for 1926. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Free Enroliment MISSOULA, MONTANA. 











TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS. 


Established 1906-—Unexcelled Service. We enroll only normal ty college graduates. 
Semen Sc rs made amie rss i nett 25 for nae 


> SN  — 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY Sons. 


INNEAPOLIS. M 
410 S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER PH D. MGR DENVER. COLO KANSAS CITY. MO 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (Inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Largest Fisk Agency 
NATIONAL ee AGENCY, Southern Building Washington. Affiliated Agencies wide- 
ly scattere 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 
College work only 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 
If you should attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington, 
Feb. 21-25, come to see us at our Booth No. 80, a few steps from the registration desk. 
in vocational fields.‘ No elementary school positions. Fi 
Get details. 


PECIALISTS Fees 




















TEACHERS WANTED—Callege Graduates only, except 
the better 








ST. LOUIS,M9 















SPECIAI BUREAU ODEON BLDG., 


THE WEST LIKES WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


They Uniformly Make Good Here and You Will Love the West 
“Np. .-—s-s ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY “Son 


HAWAII, ALASKA BOISE, IDAHO THE WEST 























“OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
DISAPPOINTMENT” 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Commonwealth Bldg. 


Only Normal or College 
Graduates Enrolled 
Free Enrollment 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 








ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chic ago, ill. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City Peyton Bldg., Spokane, ‘Wash. 
Forty-first year, We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers. We need 
well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are 


the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a message for you. 
Send for it. 















mm Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »«. 


© 410 PyTHian BLoG. C. H. MERLEY, MANAGER * 
SOUTH BEN D, IN D. EXECUTIVES: LET US SERVE YOU 





TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE 











Tv A practical school of exceptional merit. 
THE Teacher trainingin Household and Industrial 
Arts leading to diploma or degree. 


STOUT The first school in America to offer these 


courses, and the largest school devoted ex- 


IN STITUTE clusively to this work. 
The Appointment Secretary is prepared to 
serve Administrators and Executives. 











Let them know it pays to advertise in the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 














The Wisconsin Teurnal of Education 





ESTABLISHED 1854 





717 Beaver Building Madison, Wis. 
Published monthly, except June, July, and August 
Assistant Editor—Clara M. Leiser 
The payment of $2.00 membership dues entitles a member to attend all meetings of the 
Association and to receive the JourNAL. By action Of the Executive Committee one dollar 
of each membership fee of $2.00 is for subscription to the JourNAL. Subscription price is 


Managing Editor—E. G. Doudna 


$2.00 a year. 


Date of publication—tenth of month. 


The WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is a member of the Educational Press Association of 


America and is publislHed in accordance with the standards of that organization. 


Represented 


nationally by The Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Entered as second class matter at Madison, Wisconsin, October 20, 1928, under pro- 


visions of Act of Congress, October 3, 1917. 


Sec. 1108. 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Officers 
F. O. HOLT, President, Janesville 
BE. G. DOUDNA, Secretary, Madison 
G. F. LOOMIS, Treasurer, Kenosha 
Vice-Presidents: 


Executive Committee: 


Cc. J. ANDERSON, Madison 
JOANNA HANNAN, Milwaukee 
FRANK HEAD, Manitowoc 
H. W. KIRCHER, Sheboygan 





2 > 





D. H. WRIGHT, Oshkosh 
ELIZABETH McCORMICK, Superior 
PAUL D. CLEMENS, Milwaukee 


LILLIAN McCORMICK, Superior 
THOMAS E. SANDERS, Racine 
ELIZABETH WATERS, Fond du Lac 





WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


7. Certification of teachers on a uni- 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 


tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 


2. For every elementary classroom a 


teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradu- 
ation. 


3. For every high school classroom a 


teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profession- 
al training obtained in a normal 
school, college, or university. 


A good high school within the reach 


of every boy and girl in the state. 


The consolidation of rural schools 


wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 


6. Every pupil in our schools devoting 


at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to the 
development of physical efficiency, 
to the formation of health habits, 
and to preparation for the wise 
use of his leisure time in recrea- 
tion. 


form state plan. 


8. State provision for the enlargement 


9. A 


of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own communi- 
ties. 


school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 


10. A compulsory education law with ef- 


fective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the regular at- 
tendance upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age, 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


11. Music as a fundamental course in 


12. A 


every publie school in Wisconsin. 


law which will give permanent 
tenure for duly qualified teachers 
and supervisory officers who have 
satisfactorily served a reasonable 
probationary period. 


13. A program for the removal of il- 


literacy. 





DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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For 
Besi Effects 


Drawing Animals 


RAH year, the children love to draw 
animals in drawing or seat work ff 
classes. One of the most successful ways 
to do this is to outline the form first with fi 
black or brown “‘CRAYOLA.” Fill in the 
color with straight up and down strokes & 
of ““CRAYOLA” in colors. 


yayonex 


¢ QUALITY °- 
WAX CRAYONS 


Lazy ducks, lively hares, and important J IN THE 
roosters will make attractive drawings 
They can be cut out, too, for a barnyard 
poster. ; WRITE FOR 

Our Art Service Bureau Outline for BOOKLET IN COLORS 


Winter contains eight different ideas for fig > / 
March. Send for your copy. AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY 





HOME OFFICE 5 HAVES AVENLE 


BINNEY & SMITH COf or 
York, N.Y 


41 East 42™ Street New 





. LORS: ” 


BLUE and ORANGE BOX 

















CARPENTER’S NEW 
Geographical Readers 


These new books supply excellent material for practice in reading, and at 
the same time provide a rich background to the formal study of geography. 
They supply the geographic information necessary for an intelligent under- 
standing of the world and its peoples. 


Among the new features are problems and research questions to be 
worked out by pupils in connection with the text and the tables at the 
back of the book. These give a practical working knowledge of the coun- 
tries and conditions described. 


NORTH AMERICA ASIA 
SOUTH AMERICA AFRICA 
EUROPE AUSTRALIA 
New York American Book Company 
Ghlesgo 330 East 22nd Street 
Atlanta Chicago, III. 
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Library Supplies 
for Teachers 


School record cards 
Overnight checks 
Rubber erasers 
Book pockets 

Book cards 

Pencil sharpener 


Library paste 
Gluey 
Cico 
Sphinx 
Photo 
Steko 


Bulletin Board 
Book supports 
White ink 

Red ink 

Gold ink 

Book marks 
Permit slips 
Pamphlet cases 
Oak desk trays 
Magazine binders 
Pencil dating outfits 


Examine our CATALOG and check 
the items you will need this fall 
and winter. Then send us your list 
of wants, and let us ship you a trial 
order. You will be pleased with 
results obtained by using 


Democrat Library Supplies 


Write for information about our oak 
catalog cases, 1, 2, 4, 6 drawers. 


Democrat Printing Co. 


WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
MADISON WISCONSIN 


Athletic Supplies 


Track Gymnasium 
Base Ball Basketball 
Tennis Felt Goods 
Archery Swimming 
Trophies Football 
Golf Soccer 





WISCONSIN PLAYGROUND SET 


Designed for school use—includes 1 
Volley Ball, 1 Net, 1 Volley Ball 
Guide, 2 Playground Base Balls, 2 
Boys’ Bats and 2 Girls’ Bats. Retails 
for $13.20—Special price to schools 
$8.00 plus 25c P. P. Mail your order 
in now! 











OWE & Ch ppew 


ATHLETIC GOODS Co. yA 


415-417 So. Fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of 
The World’s Great Paintings. 


age 


Ld 





Fog Warning 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. 
For 50 or more. 970 Subjects 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%42x8. 
For 25 or more. 2250 Subjects 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. 
For 5 or more. 225 Subjects 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects with 
brief suggestive picture stories. Call it 
Set 500. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 
one. Size 22x28 including the margin. 
Send 15 cents for our beautiful 64- 
page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations. Send coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures © 


Box 8, MALDEN, MASS, 


Homer 
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writes a former assistant professor in an 
eastern college. Like many others she 
little dreamed she could do anything but 
teach. But now she says... 

“It seems to me that BOOKHOUSE 
representatives are educators in the real 
sense. They bring a ‘thing of beauty’ 
which is a ‘joy forever’ to the child, en- 
riching his mind and laying the founda- 
tion for a beautiful appreciation of art 
and literature... Financially, My BOOK- 
HOUSE offers limitless opportunities. 
The really great reward, however, is the 
thorough satisfaction one has in knowing 
that one is helping to develop future lead- 
ers of our country.” 

re is no more interesting, more 
satisfying, more profitable occupation to 
teachers who have a great love for chil- 
dren, for literature, and for all that is 
good and beautiful, than carrying the 
message of My BOOKHOUSE. It isn’t 
just selling books, it 1s selling an idea. 
Scores of teachers have found it a won- 
derful, broadening, cultural experience. 
It hifts you from the routine of lesson 
repetition to the stimulation of intellec- 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-Z North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“YBCDKHOUSE 


“The child who reads 
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tual contact with adults. It makes you 
master of your time It provides oppor- 
tunity to travel while your income con- 
tinues. 

As for income —let another tell what 
she has done. “I know I've earned three 
times the salary of a teacher, and fully as 
much as most men; I support two chil- 
dren, now university students—all with 
BOOKHOUSE money! So you see there 
1s real cause for celebrating my fifth anni 
versary with My BOOKHOUSE by sug- 
gesting to any who are thinking of doing 
something worth while not to lose even a 
minute's time in getting into the work.” 


Free Booklet 
“What Can a Woman Do?” 


Are you without an assignment? Or are 
you thinking of “trying something else” 
at the end of this school year? If so, 
write for this booklet, a collection of 
letters from women who once wondered 
as you are now wondering. Then decide 
for yourself whether you should apply 
for a place in this rapidly growing or- 
ganization. 









is the child who ae 
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The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 

360-Z North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 

Please send me the free booklet, “What Can 

a Woman Do?” 


SOOO Reem meee eee e eee ee eeeeesersnne @ 








“It is we that give dignity to professions, 
and not professions which give dignity to 
us. I came into the work after having been 
dean of women in a teachers’ college for 
four years—and not because I had been 
an unsuccessful one either. I do not feel— 
that my dignity has suffered by my change 
of occupation. I have found the same at- 
mosphere of refinement in the 
HOUSE offices that I have found in my 
own university. I meet charming and in- 
teresting people in my new work and I find 
them gracious and courteous.”—G. B. T. 

“I wonder if you know how I love My 
BOOKHOUSE, the firm for whom I work, 


and how proud I am to be of The 
BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN. It surely 
is a privilege to work with whose 


idea 1s one of doing good. It is four years 
since I took my first order—four years of 
complete harmony. If J tried I couldn't 
find a fault."—S. P. E. 























